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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


WHEN IT HAPPENED 
1611 Gustavus Adolphus comes to the throne. 
1626 Christina born. 
1632 Gustavus Adolphus ts killed at Lutzen. 
1644 Christina 1s formally declared Queen. 


1648 Christina forces peace in the Thirty Years’ War upon the 
unwilling Oxenstierne, her Chancellor, 


The ‘Treaty of Westphalia 1s concluded. 


1649 Charles Gustavus is declared her. 
Descartes comes to Sweden. 


r6so Descartes dies. 
Christina is crowned. 


1654 Christina changes her religion and abdicates. 


She leaves Sweden for Rome, and spends the rest of her 
life travelling about Europe. 


168g She dies. 


ATF THE SAME TIME IN ENGLAND ... 


1611 James the First was on the throne, and Queen Elizabeth 
had been dead eight years. 


1626 Charles the First had been on the throne for 2 year. 
1649 Charles the First was executed. 
1660 Charles the Second was restored to the throne. 


168g James the Second being dead, William and Mary came 
to the throne. 
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CHAPTER | 


A PRINCESS IS BORN 


ALL day the city had been very quiet. Some official 
or other had spread straw over the palace courtyard, 
so that all the carriages which had called stnce the 
morning had rattled up to the palace gates with a 
great clatter of horses’ hoofs, and then suddenly 
fallen silent. Rather, thought the King as he leaned 
against a window, as if the horses had left their shoes 
at the door and trotted on in carpet-slippers. 

A serving-girl ran with a great noise down one of the 
stone-floored corridors of the palace, and pulled 
up sharply at a corner as a piece of the straw, brought 
in by the sole of somebody's shoe, drifted slowly 
across in front of her. She looked at it a moment, 
and then proceeded very quietly downstairs to the 
basement with as motherly and tender a lock on her 
face as her eighteen years could manage. 


The King pushed open the window to catch the smell 
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of the straw, and smiled and then chuckled as a stork 
fiapped slowly away to a roof-top with a wisp in its 
long beak, A bell in a belfry down the hill gave a 
sudden excited jangle, as if there was a bellringer 
fidgeting expectantly below. A cold breeze hurried 
across the courtyard and caught up @ straw in a 
flurry and stuck it in a sentry’s hat. It stuck there 
and nodded as the sentry marched, and made his 
uniform look silly and vain, as if he were coming 
home from a fancy-dress ball at three in the morning. 
The King grew suddenly irritated with it, and leaned 
out of the window to tell the sentry not to make him- 
self such a fool. But he drew back before he shouted, 
and told himself he was getting an attack of nerves. 
Rather like before the battle, he thought: though if 
he did as little in those battles as he was doing in this 
one, his troops would have mutinied and put a bullet 
through him. He took to pacing up and down the 
hbrary. 

Outside in the corridor two soldiers stood on guard: 
and the King inside tried to distract his mind by 
thinking of their uniforms. Too fancy for the soldiers 
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of the Lion of the North: far too fancy. Broad- 
brimmed hat, feather (that would have to go), close 
doublet, slashed to show the silk, wide breeches 
caught at the knee with a red garter. ‘T’oo like those 
dandies whom he heard were King Charles of 
England’s special breed. But, then, King Charles 
had only just come to the throne. 

The soldiers outside were absorbed too. One shifted 
his halberd slightly as the King’s pacing died away 
and said thoughtfully to abandoned nymph sporting 
on the tapestry in front of him: 

“A boy!” 

His companion sniffed and regarded the same nymph 
with a jaundiced eye. 

‘A girl,” he said. 

The first soldier raised his voice. 

“ET say it will be a boy.” 

“T say it won't,” 

“T stake a month’s pay—if I ever get it.” 

“T stake two, and I know I won't.” 

“Done!” said the first soldier, and grinned affably at 
the ecstatic nymph. 
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“But it’s sheer robbery,” he added. “The King’s 
astrologer has definitely said that it’s going to be a 
boy.” 

““T know,” said the other, averting his gaze from the 
nymph to a gazelle desperately endeavouring to dis- 
locate its neck, “I know, that’s why I bet. They’re 
always wrong. The Queen’s first children were girls 
and they both died, and the astrologers were wrong 
all along the line. They never learn. It doesn’t pay 
them to. It'll be a girl alright.”’ 

The first soldier snorted. 

“But it’s got to be a boy, man, Where’s your patriot- 
ism ?”’ 

‘““Where’s your common-sense?’ The second soldier 
sniffed again and added, “I’m a German, anyway.” 
The first soldier stuck out his chin and looked mulish. 
“I’m a Swede,” he said. “And I’m proud of it.” 
His companion spat at the gazelle very accurately 
and said: 

“You would be,” and they relapsed into silence. 
Suddenly a door banged far down the corndor, and 
the nymph on the tapestry cut an indecorous caper 
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as it billowed out with the draught. The soldiers 
snapped to attention and waited. Somebody was 
running down the corridor. A woman, her silk skirts 
making a whispering and rushing sound as she ran 
to the sentries. Her face was red and flushed. 

The first soldier dropped his halberd across the door 
and said: 

“The password to the King?” 

“It’s a boy!” she gasped, and pushed open the doors. 
The Swedish sentry let out a whoop of joy and flung 
his hat in the air. Shouting, “A boy! a BOY!” he 
capered round in a wild unsoldierly dance for a 
moment, till he overbalanced and clung desperately 
to the tapestry nymph for support. Ecstatically he 
murmured, “A Boy and two months’ pay,’’ and kissed 
the nymph tenderly on her needlework forehead. 
The German said nothing, but speared the Swede’s 
hat on his halberd. With grave deliberation he waved 
it three times and solemnly said: 

“Hurrah!” 

‘The Swede was not to be outdone. Drawing himself 


up to his full height, he shouted till the corridor rang. 
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“Long live the Prince!’ 

“Long live the Prince!”’ came a distant echo. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!”’ immediately came a matronly 
woman's voice, “It’s a girl.” 

And there bore round the corner the tall figure of the 
Princess Palatine Catherine with something small and 
muslin-draped in her arms. The sentries saluted in 
a mystified manner, and she swept between the doors 
and into the King’s presence. 

The German said something in German which the 
Swede did not understand, prepared to spit at the 
gazelle again, and refrained at the last moment with 
an air of having done it a favour. The Swede wore 
an outraged countenance. 

“It looked,” he said, “it dooked like a chimpanzee.” 

The German grinned and said nothing. 

There was silence from within the library for a 
moment. Then a sudden hullaballoo of screams and 
squeals and unearthly wailing. 

“Ach!” said the German. “We both lose. It was 


a3 


one. 
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CHAPTER I 


A PRINCESS GROWS UP 


THAT was the way Christina was born. We know, 
because many years later, when she was known for 
better or worse throughout the Kingdoms of Europe, 
she began to write the story of her life. She got as 
far as her eighth year before she grew tired of the 
business and gave up writing autobiography for good, 
and it can be read to-day (in very good French as 
she wrote it) as a fragment of what might have been 
a very famous book. It is very like Christina herself 
in many ways. It is very full of high spirits and 
vigour and energy, and one can never be sure what it 
Is going to say next. It is very vivid, and not at all 
accurate, and it ignores facts when it wants to, and 
invents them when and how it pleases. And it tells 
the first part of the story of a woman who would have 
been a remarkable character even had she been a 
B [15] 
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scullery-maid. But, being a Queen, she managed to 
shock ali Europe while she lived and to become im- 
mortal when she died: and those two things were her 
life’s ambitions, 

Christina never did what people expected her to do. 
When all Sweden wanted her mother to bear their 
King a boy, and evervbody was quite certain that this 
child would be one, Christina arrived covered in very 
long black hair looking just like a boy, and then 
turned out to be a girl, Her father the King was the 
only person who did not openly show his disappomt- 
ment. It may be that he saw qualities in the little 
and definitcly ugly baby that was presented to him 
in the arms of the Princess Palatine Catherine. 
Christina herself, styl] only a few minutes- old, cer- 
tainly acted with highly characteristic vigour, The 
ceremony of presenting the Heir to the Throne to 
His Mayesty is a very solemn one. Princess Catherine 
walked very sedately up the long library where the 
King was waiting, slowly curtseyed, raised the baby 
in her arms, held it out to the King, and cere- 
moniously began to lift the veil from the infant’s face. 
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At this solemn moment Christina uttered a yell 
which all but frightened Catherine into dropping 
her, and forthwith gave way to a prolonged fit of 
lusty crying. The beautiful cerernony was hopelessly 
spoiled, and al! the King could do was to say, or 
rather shout above the din, “‘I hope this daughter 
may be as a son to me,” or words to that effect. For 
although history says he said them, nobody near him 
or the baby stood any chance of hearing them. 
Who was this ing who thought of soldiers’ uniforms 
while his baby was being born? His name was 
Gustavus Adolphus, and he thought of soldiers’ un1- 
forms for the very good reason that he had spent 
most of his life as a saldier, and only a very small 
proportion of it as a father, or even a husband. When 
in 1611 he found himself King of Sweden by the 
death of his father the King, he found too that the 
quarrel] between the Catholics and the Protestants, 
which had been simmering ever since the Reforma- 
tion (in England people had burned at the stake m 
Smithfield because of it), had suddenly boiled over. 
Europe was at war. 
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Gustavus Adolphus had joined the war (the Thirty 
Years’ War) on the side of the Protestants, and be- 
cause he was a genius and because he was one of the 
world’s greatest generals, he soon became the leader 
and the hope of the Protestant side. They called him 
the Lion of the North, and as the lion roared and 
struck and brought down its prey one by one, so the 
power and influence of the lion’s Jair, which was 
Sweden, grew and expanded. So that when Christina 
came to her throne, she found her country among the 
Great Powers of the time-—-as great, perhaps, as 
England. Queen Elizabeth had found that it needed 
a lifetime of great effort and very little relaxation to 
be the Queen of a Power in the seventeenth century. 
Christina found that she had time to be a Queen and 
a philosopher and a chemist and a general adviser to 
half the crowned heads of Europe, all in the space of 
four years. And even then she was bored. 

No doubt she inherited her devouring energy from 
her father. No doubt she was what she was in a great 
many ways because of her father. Her father was the 
most renowned man in the whole of Europe when 
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she was a child: he was a hero and a God of Eattles: 
he was a very great and very brave and very splendid 
Prince. And what is more important, the little Chris- 
tina saw very little of him before he died, so that she 
believed it all and was never disillusioned. She loved 
her father and she hated her mother (why, we shall 
see later). But her father died when she was six 
years old—in 1632—and he became a legend to her 
before he had time to become a real man. He became 
a sort of story-book Prince to her (as indeed he was}, 
very tall and very handsome, who went about the 
world doing brave and wonderful thmegs with sword 
and lance. Poor Gustavus Adolphus had really used 
gunpowder, and the wonderful things he did were 
mainly in killing people in a war which decided 
nothing and settled nothing. But if Christina was a 
realist of realists about everything else, she clung to 
the romantic legend of her father. She wanted to be 
like him. But if he was the Fairy Prince, she had no 
particular desire to be the very inferior Fairy Queen. 
When her father died, she wanted above all things to 
step, so to speak, into the golden armour, and become 
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the Fairy Prince m her tum, inferior to no one, not 
even a man. 

And that is one reason why she never married. 

We cannot tell now whether Gustavus Adolphus was 
a handsome man, because he was a King, and all 
Kings were necessarily handsome to the people who 
were paid to do their portraits. But we know one 
thing: not even the portraitists of the seventeenth 
century could make either Gustavus or hts daughter 
look an ordinary King or Queen. Gustavus appears 
in all his portraits with a strong face, heavy features 
and with magnificent eyes. A blonde, determimed 
man, who would lock impressive in any situation, 
and who could command men because he would 
make up his own mind a minute before everyone else, 
and then stick to it to the last. His friends called him 
determined, and his enemies called him pig-headed. 
They were both right. 

When Christina grew old enough to have the face 
and features of a woman, she looked very like her 
father. Now heavy features and a Roman nase are all 
very well for a man and a soldier, but in a woman 
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they have to be backed by a very extraordinary intel- 
lect, if they are not to be a sheer misfortune. What 
of Christma? She was certainly beautiful. Half the 
Courts of Europe were driven to saying uncompli- 
mentary things about her at one time or another, but 
they never said that she was ugly. And that ts all the 
more remarkable when we recall the type of woman 
that was fashionably “beautiful” then: frail, dainty, 
powdered, flounced, sillv, and quite useless. Nobody 
has been able to discover whether Christina powdered 
or not, but she was certainly none of the other things, 
and she dressed so outrageously badly, and attracted 
so much attention to herself because of it, that she 
almost started a new fashion for sloventiness. Yet she 
was beautiful. 

When a woman has to rety on something other 
than her face for beauty when she is in her prime 
(and a Queen at that), there is no doubt at all that 
she must have been an ugly child. Christina was: she 
admits it in her autobiography: and the story of how 
an ugly child turned herself into a dazzling Queen 
whom Ambassadors did not hesitate to call beautiful 
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(and that in their memoirs, when it did them no good 
at all to be complimentary), that story will be told in 
this chapter. 

Her mother the Queen was Marie Eleanore, and 
she was one of those mysterious women, the wife of a 
very famous man. Mystertous because even if we ex- 
plain Gustavus marrying her by saying that Love is 
blind, Love must have been weak-headed into the 
bargain to have gone on adoring her as Gustavus did. 
She was a weak, sentimental, tearful woman, with 
not enough brains to look after herself, much less her 
children. And her husband was a man who could 
manage a whole army as no one else could, take it 
half across Europe, conquering al) the way, bring 1t 
back home to rest and recuperate, and busy himself 
meantime with running a kingdom very efficiently. 
Nlost of his life was spent on the battlefield, in the 
very front line: yet Marie sobbed bitterly every time 
he mentioned the subject of war to her, and threw 
hts whenever he went away to fight one. 

But Gustavus loved her; and perhaps she loved him 
in return. At any rate, we know that she passion- 
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ately wished for Christina to be a boy, because that 
was nearest her husband’s heart. 
When Christina came, her mother hated her. She 
never forgave her for being a girl. And Christina re- 
tahated by never forgiving Marie for being her 
mother. But while she was a baby, she was at the 
mercy of the hysterical dislike of Marie Eleanore, and 
this went so far as to make Christina write in her 
Memoirs that her mother deliberately tried to injure 
her while she was being nursed. Making allowances 
for Christina’s natural dislike of such a mother, we 
may picture the incident somewhat in this way. 
Marie Eleanore was superstitious, and when one 
moming she dropped and broke the crystal charm 
which she always wore about her neck, she burst into 
a flood of tears. Her attendants took as little notice 
of this as was politely possible, and busied themselves 
with making her bed (she had just got up) and doing 
her hatr. (Marie Eleanore cried so frequently that 1f 
they did not look after her while she was sobbing she 
would probably go about all day with her hair down 
her back.} 
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“My darling little charm bro-o-o-oken! Bro-o-o- 
o000-hoo-hoo!”’ we can hear her sobbing. And then, 
dabbing her eyes, ‘“That means two other things to 
be dropped before the day’s out!” 
And that would mean more sobbing, which might 
go on until a tactful chambermaid put breakfast be- 
fore her. Not even the Queen, the Court had dis- 
covered, could sob with her mouth full. 
Later in the day the little Christina would be brought 
to her to nurse. Marie found this a great bore: she 
much preferred playing with a delicate glass ball 
which somebody had sent her from Venice, which 
smelt of lovely perfumes when you shook it, and 
sleamed with all the colours imaginable if you rolled 
it slowly round on the palm of your hand. ..- . 
But there was that brat of a child! Marie held out 
her hands, and one of them still held the glass 
pomander. She took the baby in a way which made 
the nurse’s heart leap. Marie was one of those women 
who were clever with their hands: that 1s to say, they 
can handie a needle and thread with the greatest skill, 
but anything larger they leave to men. Marie took 
[24] 
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the baby with as much alacrity as if it had been a 
dead rat, and about as gingerly. As she did so, the 
wretched child’s tong cloth draperies somehow be- 
came entangled with Marie’s frock. Marie became 
confused, gave a little shriek, and made matters worse 
by standing on the baby’s wrap, The baby began to 
slip. Here was a crisis, and Marie adopted her usual 
course of hysterics. She screamed and clutched; ma 
flash she saw that she would have to drop something 
so she dropped the pomander. The baby’s clothes 
grew even more involved, and at the sight of her 
beautiful pomander lying broken on the floor, Marie 
burst into tears and dropped the baby. 

Throughout her life, Christina had a wry shoulder, 
which she had to conceal by having her trocks 
specially made for her. And Christina always said 
that it was because of that accident which was caused 
by her mother’s carclessness. 

But if her mother hated ber, her father doted on 
her. He wanted her to be a worthy successor to 
the throne which he had made powerful mainly 
through his own efforts, and he trarned her accord- 
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ingly. There 1s one incident which has come down 
to us. 

The King was visiting the fortress at Kalmar, and 
with him went his little daughter, not yet three years 
old. As the King drew near, the gunners stood behind 
their cannon, ready to touch the lock with the long 
gunners match, and begin the firing of the King’s 
salute. 

Suddenly the Governor was struck by the thought 
that the little Princess would be frightened, He 
quickly ordered the salute to be abandoned and a 
messenger sent to meet the King and explain the lack 
of cannon. 

The King heard the message. “Fire! She is a 
soldier’s daughter!” he said, and spurred his horse 
under the archway, as the great cannon roared 
out. 

The King’s horse reared, and its hoofs struck fire 
from the cobbles of the courtyard. An attendant 
swiftly gripped the bridle of the little pony on which 
the Princess’s seat had been strapped. All eyes were 
turned upon her. 
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The second sklute crashed above her. And then 
her blue eyes d.'anced and she clapped her hands. 
“More, more, *nore!” 

And she Jaugh.ed and beat on the sides of her seat 
with glee as tht: procession moved slowly forward to 
the boom and. thunder of the royal soldier’s salute. 
Soon the thyander of guns began to be heard across 
Europe aga in, and they could not be stepped because 
the little ‘Princess was frightened. Gustavus Adolphus 
saw that. he would soon have to go back into the battles 
which “had begun to pivot on his genius. And in a 
stran.ge way he felt that this time the guns would roar 
loudier than the Lion of the North. Deep within him 
he felt that he was nearing the end of his life. 
Shiould he die, Christina would be Queen after him. 
Poor Gustavus, with his soidier’s sense of the obvious 
and his soldier’s inability to imagine things very 
different from what they are (how else could he have 
tolerated a lifetime of battle and slaughter’), could 
only see a woman on the throne as a gracious and 
lovable Queen, a person to sign documents without 
reading them, to wave from carriages, and wear 
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jewels, a person to obey orders all' day long with 
an air of having thought of them all herself, And 
although Gustavus knew the value of ‘obeying orders, 
it was not what he conceived to be> the duty of a 
monarch. So, m his deliberate way, he made his 
plans to turn Christina from being a jpuppet Queen 
into something nearer a King. He planned her edu- 
cation, he planned her amusements, he even planned 
the friends she should have. Gustavus had ‘spent his 
hie planning the lives of other people: but vhey had 
always been soldiers, paid to do as they were told. 
And Gustavus’ plans always turned out as he ex- 
pected them to. But here he was planning for a. girl 
who was to be told every minute of the waking ‘day 
that she was a remarkable sort of person, very differ- 
ent from the rest of mankind, and like nothing on 
earth save a few individuals scattered over Europe, 
who were Princes, and whom she never met until she 
was no longer one herself. It was like planning a 
campaign for an army composed solely of Generals. 

The result was that Gustavus made his daughter into 


a sort of woman that was not seen again in Europe 
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until the Great War came and put its women through 
much the same manly discipline that Christina had to 
undergo. We may think of Christina as a suffragette 
of the seventeenth century: a suffragette who did not 
claim freedom for Women, but only for herself. So 
that when she got it, she disappointed nobody. 
If Christina was to succeed to the throne, she would 
have to be presented to the Parltament ag the true 
heir of the King. And one day in the year 1630, the 
Estates (as Parliament was called all over Europe 
then, except in England) met in the high weoden- 
roofed Counct! House which had been built for them, 
to see and acknowledge as their future ruler a little 
eirl, not very beautiful, not over big for her age, but 
reputed to be astonishingly clever. A little girl four 
years of age. 
They met, too, to say farewell to their King. 
The day was sunny and bright and hard when they 
met. The colours of the town roads and houses and 
the bright green of the trees seemed very gay after 
the long Norther winter and its perpetual grey and 
white. Even so, the Swedish sun seemed to have 
129} 
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thrown a pail of misty blue whitewash over every- 
thing; and the clear sky looked as if it had been blown 
over with the bloom from a ripe plum. There was a 
bite in the air which made the blood in the little 
Princess’ cheeks burn and glow, as she sat very 
straight but not at all solemnly by the side of her 
famous father in the State coach. How could one be 
solemn when a very great King, dressed in very 
splendid golden armour, would persist in pretending 
to get himself tied up in his sword, or make funny 
faces at one, when nobody seemed to be looking? ‘To 
Christina, then, Gustavus seemed to be a very noble 
and admirable father whom one worshipped quite 
rightly, but who had inexplicably become human and 
did silly things to make a little girl happy. Christina 
looked out at the cheering crowd, and, feeling a little 
frightened, stole her hand out along the seat and 
made it snuggle inside her father’s. And then she felt 
brave, and happy, and big, and grown-up all at once. 
The great Council Chamber was crowded to the 
doors. When Christina grew tired of looking at the 
golden and silver and red robes of all the nobles that 
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had gathered there, she began to count the windows. 
There seemed to be a lot more than nine, and she 
wasn't quite sure what came after nine. She had just 
begun to call the window away in the right the 
“twenteenth,’’ when she heard an old man beside her 
stand up. He began speaking, and everybody was 
very quiet, as if they were in church. The thought of 
church made the seat she was sitting on seem sud- 
denly very hard. She began to fidget. It seemed a 
very big chair, and it was really very funny how far 
one could wriggle without ever falling off. Vhe old 
man went on speaking, and Christina, who hated any- 
body talking to her for very long (her mother always 
did), soon wriggled herself so much that she found 
herself lying on her back and staring at the ceiling. 

She felt vaguely that something was wrong; her 
father, she imagined, never slipped down the seat 
and lay on his back when he sat on the throne. She 
wrigeled round to have a look at him. But just as she 
got round, somebody hauled her up with a bump so 
that she was sitting up again. That annoyed her. She 
felt so angry that she wanted to cry. She remembered 
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that her father didn’t like crying, so she did the next 
best thing to express her indignation, and slid back 
again. Again she was hauled up, and again she slid 
back with a thump. This time she surveyed the grin- 
ning Assembly with defiance over the top of her 
stomach. 

She heard her father’s laugh, and the Assembly 
laughed, and miraculously nobody hauled her up 
again. After a decent interval (to show that laughing 
didn’t make a bit of difference to her) she clambered 
back and sat bolt upright for the rest of the proceed- 
ings. 

Now her father was speaking, and everybody was 
standing. Christina wanted very badly to play with 
the long purple tassels of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
hat, but she couldn’t reach them from where she sat. 
She saw that her father was reading something, but 
it didn’t sound like the thimgs he used to read to her 
before she went to sleep: about a dragon, and a very 
beautiful Princess (rather silly, though, and inclined 
to do naughty things when she shouldn’t) and a great, 
tall handsome Prince. Ah! now he was talking about 
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the Princess. Christina wondered which one it 
would be. 
Slowly Christina realised that he was talking about 
herself. He was going away ...to fight .. . she was 
his daughter (why, of course, didn’t they know that 
before?) and she was his ... heir? (Silly! He was up 
to his tricks again.) She was to be Queen. 
Queen! How lovely! Christina wriggied her toes 
in delight, and even made a snatch at the Chancellor’s 
purple tassels, Then she thought of her mother: she 
was 2 Queen. Did being a Queen mean bemg like 
that? If it did, she knew quite well what she was 
going to do. She was going straight home to pack her 
frock, and go to the wars with her father. Wars would 
be very funny, with lots of cannons, and soldiers 
really falling down instead of having to be pushed 
first. 
But as Christina listened to her father’s rich voice she 
seemed to think that there were Queens and Queens; 
and her mother was quite of the wrong sort. Chris- 
tina resolved to deny herself the cannons, and to bea 
Queen with all sorts of people being polite and kind 
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to her, and the Chancellor always standing just within 
reach so that she could play with his tassels whenever 
she wanted to. Yes, she sighed, that would be very 
nice; and she slid contentedly down in the chair and 
tried to remember the little speech her father had 
taught her to say at the end of the Assembly. She 
could repeat every word of it.... 
There was that horrid person hauling her up again! 
But... the Assembly was breaking up. Everybody 
seemed bustling and moving about. But her speech! 
Had her father forgotten? She twisted in the grasp of 
the hateful person, and tried to see her father, There 
he was... putting on his cloak! Christina felt that 
this was too much, First beng hauled up hundreds 
of times by the back of her neck, then that silly Lord 
Chancellor keeping his tassels away, and now, now, 
the King had forgotten her speech. She burst into a 
noisy storm of tears. 
Everybody stopped. Everybody fell silent. The King 
looked grim. When the silence and the awkwardness 
were at their height, Christina stopped. She stepped 
forward: the hush was deathly. 
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“Your Majesty,” she began, and promptly gabbled 
her speech as fast as she could lest anybody should 
stop her. 

When she had finished, she took a breath, grinned at 
her father, took his hand, and very sedately walked 
out of the Chamber with him. But the look of 
triumph she cast at the Chancelior with the tassels 
pave her away. 

That first fit of crying was to be repeated in real 
earnest the next day. For the King rode away at the 
head of his army, with much noise and music. But 
hittle Christina cried and cried as if her sobs would 
fetch her heart from her body. For three whole days 
she cried: why, she could hardly tell herself. Her 
father had gone away before, and come back. Hadn’t 
she written him a letter on his last campaign, and 
didn’t he bring her back a lovely doll? So, her tears 
running down her cheeks and on to her quill pen, 
making big mauve splashes on the paper, she wrote to 
her father, as she had been taught to write to him :-— 
‘|. .T beg your Majesty to come back soon, and to 
bring me at the same time some pretty things.” 
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But Gustavus Adolphus was winning battles as he 
had never won them before. And there was to be a 
final trrumph on the field at Lutzen. 

Perhaps it was. After the battle they searched among 
the heaps of dead for many hours. In the end they 
found him, stripped naked by robbers, and dead. 
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ONCE again the palace courtyard was covered in straw. 
Marie Eleanore was ill with grief. The great moment 
of her lite had come, and she was not found wanting 
in the least. Her great husband had died, and now all 
the world was to see what a devoted wife she was: 
faithful to the death and for quite six or seven years 
after it. 

When the news of the death of the King had come to 
sweden, it had been kept from the Queen. The 
Court had scarcely thought their King could go 
through so many campaigns and not find death upon 
the battlefield. They had expected it. But what to 
expect of the Queen when she heard the news they 
dared not think. Somehow, there was no fear that she 
would die of shock; but that she might kill everybody 
else by sobbing till she drowned them seemed well 


within possibility. 
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They kept the news from her as Jong as they could, 
and then when they told her they kept a doctor within 
handy cail. 
He was needed. No sooner had the messenger got as 
far as, “‘Your Majesty, the King is .. .”’ than Marie 
clutched at her bosom, staggered, and fainted dead 
away. Two stalwart soldiers (who had been detailed 
off for the purpose) promptly gathered her up and 
took her to her bedroom. 
Now, the messenger was a very old and very respected 
member of the Swedish Senate, and he was naturally 
somewhat exasperated. Patiently he waited until the 
doctor had revived the Queen: patiently he waited at 
her bedroom door until she should deign to see him 
again, Duty and loyalty demanded as much. But 
when, on the second occasion, he got no further than 
“Your Masesty, itis my painful duty...” before the 
Queen burst into hysterical laughter and flopped back 
among the cushions, he lost his temper badly and 
snorted at the Queen herself most rudely. 
The Queen seemed to take the hint, and slowly 
recovered herself. When the sobbing had subsided, 
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she raised herself painfully on her elbow, gazed 
vacantly around a moment, and then asked in a dead, 
flat voice, 

“Dead? Is he... dead?” 

A little silence fell on the room, and the Senator felt 
that his time had come at last. Solemnly he took off 
his hat, solemnly he stepped forward. He cleared his 
throat. 

The Queen turned her head, caught one glimpse of 
him, and shrieked, 

“He’s dead, I know he’s dead!” 

“Quite so, madame, QUITE so!” bellowed the in- 
furiated Senator, clapped on his hat, and stalked from 
the room. 


The same day the Senator had to visit the little Prin- 
cess, on a similar mission. He found her scrabbling 
industriously with a quill pen at a piece of parchment. 
Her flaxen hair tumbled over her face as she wrote; 
and the ink had wandered up her fingers and so on 
to her face. 

The Senator watched her for a moment and thought 
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of what he had to say. Over and over in his mind 

there ran the words “Your father is dead, the King is 

dead, your father is dead,” and as they pulsed and 

beat, so his heart seemed to clamber up his throat and 

tumble back again. 

The Princess looked up, and saw him. Looking very 

solemn and princely, and yet absurdly like a little gir] 

Just six years of age, she said: 

“The Lord Chancellor wishes to speak with 

me?’’ 

And then, with a burst of laughter, she threw down 

her pen and ran to him. 

“Axel-lell-ell,” she said, clambering up in his arms 

and kissing him. ‘‘What is there to-day? Lessons, I 

spose. Now?’ and she pulled his long, square-beard 

and grinned up at hits face. 

Axel Oxenstierne, Lord Chancellor of Sweden, stood 

her very gently down. 

“Lessons . . . now,” he said. And then, “For us 

both.” 

They sat down, and Oxenstierne combed his beard 

with his hand, searching for words. Absently he 
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pulled towards him the paper she had scribbled 
upon. | 
“Christina R, Christina R, Christina R,” it ran, with 
here and there an attempt at a flourish. 
Christina looked at the paper in his hand. 
“That’s how I will sign my letters when I am a 
Queen.” 
“Being a Queen is a very difficult and dangerous 
thing,” said Oxenstierne. 
“I know,” said Christina. She began to scribble 
again on the paper. 
“Your father the King must die before you are 
Queen,” said Oxenstierne. 
“T know.” 
“Christina...” 
The little girl was very still, her pen poised. 
“Christina, your father 1s dead.” 
“J... know,” said Christina, very slowly. And the 
pen in her hand trailed away as it finished a capital 
KR» 
Oxenstierne was silent a moment. And then very 
softly he asked: 
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‘Have you been told before I could come to you?” 
Christina slid down from the seat of the chatr, and 
walked stiffly to the middle of the room. She shook 
her head. 

“No. I knew because you looked at me as if I weren't 
a little girl any more. And so does everybody.” 

She turned towards Oxenstierne and looked full at 
him. The light from the window caught the tears 
gathering in her eyes and made them suddenly gleam. 


“Axel... [I’m not a little girl any longer, am I? I’m 
the Queen. ... The Queen... mustn’t cry. Mustn’t 
cry.” 


She swayed in her stiff white dress a moment. Then, 
with a great sob, she turned and ran from the room. 


Marie Eleanore had revived sufficiently for the straw 
to be removed from the courtyard. And that was just 
as well, for the trafic and the horses and the vans 
calling at the Palace seemed unending. Day by day 
mysterious packages and clumsy bundles were un- 
loaded and carried very secretly to Marie’s apart- 
ments. The Queen was too grief-stricken to see 
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anyone, but servants and strange workmen went in 
and out and stamped and hammered and talked to 
one another in a most mysterious way. 
Nothing could persuade them to say what was 
happening in the Queen-mother’s apartments. 
So one day the little Christina, eaten with curiosity, 
wandered off from her studies and made her way 
to part of the Palace which housed her mother’s 
rooms. 
No servants were about, and Christina wandered 
through the door and into the antechamber. It was 
draped from floor to ceiling in black. Here and there 
the silver letters “G.A.” stood out from the dark- 
ness, entwined with the letters ‘“M.E.” The furni- 
ture was draped in the same soft stuff as the walls, 
and the clock had been stopped. 
Christina explored further. She pushed open a door 
and recognised her mother’s bedroom. It was 
strangely transformed. Here again were the hang- 
ings, but now they were of the richest velvet. The 
time was morning, but no light came ito the room 
through the immense screens which had been raised 
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against the windows. Solitary candles placed agamst 
the hangings pave a flickering yellow light to the 
room, save for a white streak which lay on the floor 
and may have been daylight. ““G.A.” and “M.E.” 
were everywhere entwined, and against the bed lay a 
great wreath of flowers with ““Gustavus’’ worked in 
violets, 
Christina gasped, and peered into the room. At the 
far end she perceived a woman balanced on a chair, 
hands stretched out above her head, beating vainly 
against the wall. Another figure crouched against the 
chair. Christina’s heart leapt. She advanced bravely 
into the room, and doing so tripped over a draped 
chair. 
The figure at the wall swung round, uttered a high- 
pitched cry of distress and brandished an implement 
in her right hand, 
“Qh! how you frightened me!” it satd, 
Christina recognised her mother. She had a hammer 
in one hand and a mouth full of nails. Carefully, 
using the servant’s back (who was holding the chair), 
she descended. 
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“Christina, darling, forgive me. I was only nailing up 
a piece that the stupid, Aeartless servants had left un- 
done. It did let the light m so. Christina, my darling!” 
And this strangely transformed mother took a run 
across the mourning chamber and flung her arms 
round the bewildered child, smothering her in kisses, 
and dangling the hammer dangerously around 
Christina’s head. 
“You are all I have now—all I have, my dear, my 
dear. All that is left of my dear husband!’ And this 
astonishing woman wept and kissed and hugged and 
squeezed the child (to say nothing of an accidental 
knock or so with the hammer) until Christina was 
nearly suffocated. Ultimately she released her, and 
Christina ran to the other side of the room. Maric 
paused and looked at her in silence. 
‘Dearest child!” she suddenly moaned, and made a 
dash across the room to her. 
Christina waited until the woman was upon her and 
then curtseyed to the ground. Marie grasped at the 
thin air, and Christina scrambled along the floor and 
fled. 
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The girl was no sooner outside than she heard her 
mother crying: 

“My child, my Christina, come back. Oh, my 
daughter! come back! I have your father’s heart to 
show you. I have it embalmed and hanging at my 
bedpost, encased in a beautiful golden casket. Do 
come back!” 

But Christina had a vision of that casket chained to 
her mother’s bedpost, and she ran through the 
Palace, and did not stop until she was safe in the arms 
of Oxenstierne, panting and sobbing. 

But next day, after Oxenstierne had spoken very 
seriously to her, she went back, quite unafraid, as a 
Queen should be. 

Very gravely she conversed with her tearful mother, 
and wished her a speedy return to health. The inter- 
view drew to a close and the mother became 
demonstrative. 

Christina drew herself up. 

“We rather wish you would not kiss us,’”’ she said, and 
walked out. 
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A LESSON IN DIPLOMACY 


CHRISTINA sat in the Royal Chapel at Stockholm, and 
listened round-eyred. 
‘“*Kuery valley shatl be exalted.’ In that day of wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, not even the greatest of the 
land, nay, not even the Kings and QUEENS shall 
escape damnation and hell-fire, if they find not salva- 
tion in their own lives!” 
The preacher pounded the little red cushion on his 
pulpit desk and glareci at the congregation. His voice 
boomed and echoed tn the little chapel until every- 
thing was set trembling, from the chandeliers to the 
congregation. It was a horrible Sunday morning. 
And it struck terror into the heart of the little girl, 
who sat dressed in stiff’ starched muslin, clutching a 
prayer~book in hot sticky fingers which left black wet 
marks when she shifted them. 
The sermon on the Last Judgment went on and on, 
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and Christina looked away from the threacher’s red 
face because tt reminded her too vividly of people 
roasting. Never before had she heard of such horrors 
in storc for her. It was all very well fot the clergyman 
to tell a little girl of seven years old to find salvation, 
but how? She did her best. But her mother told her 
one thing and Axel told her another, while both of 
them went away and did all the things they had 
forbidden her ever to think of. 

For instance now. Axel had given her a lesson in 
diplomacy only yesterday mornjing, 

"When the Queen meets Ambasgadors from a foreign 
country, she must receive them graciously and volun- 
teer any information concernfng the state-of her 
country which they should resyyire.”’ 

“Why?” asked Christina. 

‘Because,’ said Axel, “otherhwise they will find out 
the truth.” 

But it was all very puzzling. Because when she 
dropped her needlework dofwn the well (she hated 
needlework) and then told jher governess that a dog 
had run away with it, she flelt so wise and royal that 
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she almost wished she had a beard to comb and look 

wicked over, like Axel. But then a beastly man had 

fished the sampler out and brought it back again, 

The governess had looked black. 

“Oh, you wicked girl! You hed?” 

Christina had graciously corrected her. 

“Lied, madame? Not at all, Diplomacy, madame, 

diplomacy.” 

But it did not save her from being punished, all the 

same. And now this clergyman was telling her that if 

she made ever so smali a mistake, she might be 

damned eternally. Christina could not quite under- 

stand what eternally meant. She tried hard to puzzle 

it out. It was something which went on and on and 

never showed any signs of stopping. 

Just like this clergyman, thought Christina, and 

immediately got hopelessly muddied. She resolved to 

be a philosopher when she grew wp, and find out 

what eternity was all about. 

The clergyman was working up to a climax. He was 

thumping and gesticulating (as they did in those 

days), leaning over the pulpit, leaning back, sticking 
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his head out, flinging it back, doing everything pos- 
sible with the visible part of his body to emphasise his 
words, Christina reflected that if he didn’t end soon, 
there would be nothing left for him to do but tum 
himself inside out. 

But he finished just in time, and calming down in an 
altogether bewildering manner, said a prayer in such 
a matter-of-fact voice that it left Christina with the 
impression that he must just have recovered from a 
fit, 
That Sunday she ate a very thoughtful dinner. And 
in the evening, when her tutor in religious matters 
came to see her, she was more than ready for 
him. 
“Why wasn't I told before?’’ she demanded, as soon 
as the man was fairly m the room. 
“Told what before, Your Highness?” 
‘That I was going to be roasted for eternity. What’s 
eternity?” 
The tutor hedged. 
“God gives intuition to all His creatures. What do 
you feel it is?”’ 
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“Lots and lots of clergymen lying head to feet and 
going on for ever,” said Christina promptly. 

The tutor grew very red and made a deprecating 
noise. 

“Well,” demanded Christina, “what ts it, then?” 
“Hum...ah...itisnot...ah...given us to know, 
my child.” 

“Then why talk about it?” 

‘We know that there can be no limit to the punish- 
ment of the damned, once they have lost all hope of 
salvation in the Last Judgment.” 

““How silly!’ said Christina. “It’s as silly as my 
wanting to eat heaps and heaps and heaps and reom- 
fulis of sweetmeats. [’d only be sick. You and the 
clergyman . .. you’re greedy.” 

“Greedy, Your Highness?” 

‘Um, Eternal punishment. You don’t know when 
to stop, you don’t.” 

“I’m not sure,” said the tutor very severely, 
“I’m not sure that I ought to let you say such 
things.” 

Christina stamped her foot. 
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‘‘Why not? Why shouldn’t I say what I please? I’m 
going to be the Queen, am I not, sir?” 

“Why, yes, Christina my dear, but that is all the 
more reason why you should not say what you 
please.” 

Christina stared at him, and then said: 

“Are all Queens hars?”’ 

The tutor spluttered. 

“You wicked girl! Your Highness, remember your 
position !”” 

“Edo. And you don’t,” said Christina coldly, looking 
him over. “I shall be a Queen one day, so I want to 
know. You'll always be a clergyman, so you needn't 
bother.” 

“You'rea...a... precocious little girl,” said the 
choleric tutor, in a tone of voice which mtimated that 
he could say a great deal more, but was loyally 
reframing. 

Christina smiled. 
“Thank you,” she said sweetly. “We are very ad- 
vanced m our studies, are we not?” 
She turned and sat down very slowly. 
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“Because,” she went on, “if Queens are liars, as 
Uncle Axel says they must be, then they’re going to 
be damned anyway.” 
The tutor plumped down in a chair opposite her. 
“Nonsense,” he said. “Listen to me a moment, and I 
will explain it very fully.” 
“T know you will,” said Christina with a sigh. “But tell 
me this, sir.” She paused and screwed up her brows 
earnestly. “Do liars go to...to Hell?” she 
asked. 
“Certainly.” 
“Even Queens ?”’ 
“Even Queens.” 
“Then so shall [,” satd Christina cheerfully, and sat 
back in her chair with an air of triumph. 
But all Queens, Your Highness, are not liars.” 
“Axel said that all the good ones are.”’ 
‘Nonsense! Rubbish!” shouted the tutor, put out of 
all patience and good manners by the cross-examina- 
tion. 
Christina saw her trrumph being short-lived. She 
jumped up. 
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Do you call the Lord High Chancellor a fool?” she 
demanded in ringing tones. 
The tutor gasped and loosened his collar. 
“Certainly not, Your Highness, But he didn’t say it.” 
Christina’s face blazed with anger. 
‘Do you call your appointed Queen a Har to her 
face ?’’ she shrilled in a penetrating treble. “‘You may 
go!” and she gave the bell a vicious jerk. 
The dumbfounded tutor stared with glazed eyes at 
his mistress, and tottered feebly through the door, 
holding his head and desperately endeavouring to see 
what had happened to the argument. 
Inside the room Christina smiled slowly to herseif. 
She spoke to the thin air. 
“Axel,” she said, and heaved a deep sigh, ‘I shall be 
such a success in politics!” 


And she trailed off to bed. 
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THE PRINCESS DOES NOT ORINK SMALL BEER 


CHRISTINA was not a precocious child, for the very 
simple reason that from the age of six she had never 
been a child at all. And up till then she had been in 
most ways an ordinary baby. 

But Gustavus Adolphus had planned her career so 
minutely from the day of his anticipated death to the 
day when she should be able to look after herself, and 
he had been so entirely ignorant of the first principles 
of education as we know it, that Christina became a 
fully responsible woman at eight, a genus at eleven, 
and a capable, hectoring, acute, unscrupulous and 
altogether breath-taking person at the age of thirteen. 
Everyone who came into contact with her was filled 
with admiration; everyone who crossed her lived to 
regret 1t bitterly. ‘The tutor whom she trounced the 
best way she could tried to get her whipped by her 
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governess for blasphemy. But when Christina heard 
of it she merely said: 

“Tf they do any such thing, it will be the worse for 
them.” 

And nothing was done. So far had she established 
her personality. 

Yet she was not yet Queen in the eyes of the Senate. 
Gustavus had loved his wife, but he had no great 
respect for her intellectual abilities, When he left 
Sweden for what he felt was to be the last time, he left 
minute instructions to the effect that a Regency of 
five should act mn the name of the little Princess until 
she should come of age, and that they should also 
have charge of her education. Marie Eleanore-natur- 
ally resented this interference with her maternal 
tights, and she set about keeping Christina to 
herself. 

For a time she succeeded, and poor Christina had to 
endure her mother’s embraces and her mother’s 
mourning (the draperies were permanent), and above 
all her mother’s stupidity, until she thought she 


would go mad. All over her mother’s apartments 
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scrambled hideous dwarfs and misshapen monsters of 
every horrid variety; and Christina felt herself be- 
coming dwarfed and repulsive like them. For Marte 
Eleanore kept these ugly living travesties of human 
beings about her much as women nowadays keep 
pekinese dogs. And there is no doubt that Marie 
tried to deform Christina’s mind, as one deforms 2 
pekinese’s nose by pushing it into its face when it is 
a puppy: 

Christina’s mental nose remained obstinately pro- 
truding. And she stuck it everywhere: into Latin and 
Greek, French and German; into chemistry and 
art; into mathematics and philosophy. She escaped 
from her mother through her books, and she often 
studied twelve hours a day, pausing for a brief meal, 
taken on a little table beside her books. Or she would 
ride miles a day on horseback, and tire out every 
servant who accompanied her. Or she would go on 
long walks with her tutors and drive them to dis- 
traction by asking them questions and giving the 
answer herself when they failed, as they very often 
did. 
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Everything in creation interested her except her 
mother. 

But she soon found a special and very typical use for 
Marie Eleanore. The Queen-mother became a warn- 
ing: a sort of living clergyman, who, instead of living 
a holy life, led the opposite. If her mother had 
preached at her all day with the tongue of an angel, 
she would not have altered Christina’s life so effec- 
tively as she did by being Marie Eleanore. It became 
a sacred principle with Christina to do nothing which 
the Queen-mother did. The Queen-mother wept 
continuously because her husband was dead. Chris- 
tina was not seen to shed a tear. The Queen-mother 
was Clever at needlework. Christina boasted that she 
could not thread a needle. The Queen-mother was 
waited upon by dwarfs. Christina had nothing but 
six-foot Swedes in her chambers. Her mother dressed 
with great care. Christina fling on her clothes as if 
she bore them a grudge, and she never fastened all her 
buttons. Her mother was beautiful in a feminine sort 
of way; Christina walked like a farm hand and 


smudged ink in her face and forgot to wash it off. 
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Her mother kissed as many people as she could. 
Christina gave them a cold stare and said ‘‘We hope 
you are well,” or on very busy days, “Hullo! what- 
do-you-want-I’m-busy.” 

Now, when a little girl behaves in a manner which 
can only end in making her mother look a fool (for 
Christina was obviously a more interesting person 
than her mother in spite of her tomboyishness) the 
little girl must expect trouble. And it came to Chris- 
tina again and again until she was old enough to 
frighten her mother and cow everybody else who 
dared to differ from her. 

Her mother, she tells us in her Memoirs, drank beer. 
Everybody in Sweden drank beer, and they drank it 
on every possible occasion. It was not very good beer, 
but it was preferable to the water, which either came 
from open wells and had a green scum floating on the 
top, or through wooden pipes from mountain springs. 
The mountain springs were crystal clean, and the 
wooden pipes were above suspicion; but the water 
smelt very peculiarly and tasted like anything but 
water. There was a great deal of speculation on the 
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cause of this strange change in the water as it 
travelled to the town, and it was generally held to be 
the rats who used the pipes in the drier times when 
they were not so full, and probably (so it was con- 
jectured) died there. Not everybody held this view, 
and, next to the weather, it was a favourite topic of 
conversation. But nobody thought of looking down 
the pipes and finding out. Mainly because nobody 
would dream of drinking water unless under doctor’s 
orders. 

But Christina hated small beer: it made her sick: and 
it made her breath smell. At least, she decided that it 
did, on the evidence that everybody’s breath in the 
whole court smelt ... Swedish, That is how she put 
it to herself. 

She first refused to drink small beer when she was 
seven years old. When her mother asked her for her 
reasons, she was very frank. She said that drinking 
beer was vulgar: she said people who drank beer 
smelt of it: she said so many rude things which 
were also quite true, that her mother flew into 


a temper and ordered that she should be given 
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nothing but beer to drink for the rest of the 
week. 

Christina held out until she felt delirious with thirst, 
and then she stole the rose-water from out one of her 
mother’s rose-bowls. She was caught, and she was 


whipped. 
From that time to the end of her life she loathed 
people who smelt .. . Swedish. And as all Swedes 


smelt most decidedly Swedish, she loathed the lot. 
When she was a little older, her mother’s tyranny 
went further. Marie Eleanore was a woman who had 
been much admired in her youth; she had spent the 
greater part of her life being admired, and she had 
found it a not unpleasant process. But it had never 
entered her head that a woman could want to 
be anything but a china ornament, with the ad- 
vantage of being able to walk round the rocm 
instead of sitting forever upon the mantelshelf. The 
little Queen-to-be puzzied her and then made her 
angry. 
“Christina darling,” she would say, “your hair’s 
untidy.” 
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Christina, a girl of eleven or twelve years of age, 
would look up from her book and say absently “Ts 
it?’ and turn back to her book. 

Marie Eleanore would trip across the room and 
snatch the book from her hands. 

‘Don't read so much!” she would say. “Make your- 
self beautiful first! That is your duty.” 

Christina would guip with anger and demand, 
“Why 2” 

““Because you’re a woman.” 

‘tf want to be an ugly woman.” 

“My dear child! How can you say such things? 
Nobody will look at you!” 

‘No. But they’ll listen.” 

““My dear Christina, but they listen to me, don’t 
they?” 

““What has that to do with it, anyway?” Christina 
would ask rudely, and her mother would be speechless 
for a moment. 

Afterwards she would order Christina’s books to be 
taken away, and would sit her down on a stool and 


make her stitch. But there the Queen-mother over- 
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stepped the limits to which she could go. For al- 
though Gustavus Adolphus had not thought of stating 
in his instructions exactly what the Queen should 
drink at meal-times, he had been very explicit as to 
what she should read, and how she should be edu- 
cated. So that when the Queen-mother tried to throw 
her daughter’s books out of the window in her 
empty-headed way, she found herself faced with the 
charge of disobeying the wishes of her dead husband, 
and of being a disrespectful wife. 

Marie Eleanore had spent a great deal of money in 
fitting out her rooms with black velvet, and a great 
deal of energy in behaving like a forlorn widow, and 
the accusation hurt her. But she could do nothing, 
and very soon Christina was in the sole charge of the 
Regency of five (among them Lord Chancellor Axel 
Oxenstierne), which the King had appointed before 
his death. And she could read as much as she liked; 
and all the five Regents being men, not one of them 
thought ci a really respectful way of telling her to 
wash her face, until 1t was very much too late to do 


anything about it. 
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SHE DISCOVERS HER KINGDOM 


CHRISTINA learned to be a Queen from Latin and 
Greek authors such ag Plato and Seneca and from 
such men as the Chancellor Oxenstierne. She learned 
to govern and to direct, and she learned to shut her 
eyes to many things, as a Queen should, from wise 
teachers and the great men of antiquity. But she 
learned to be a human being in other ways. 

It was Gustavus Adolphus’ fault that he did not see 
that his system of education did not allow for the im- 
portant process of learning how to live. Christina 
never fully learned: she was never allowed the time. 
But a child must learn how to use its time, as a baby 
has to Jearn how to use its legs. And a girl must 
learn how to use the passions which begin to sweep 
through and through her—anger, love, hate, arro- 
gance, pride, despair, every one of them——in such a 


way that they will become something added to their 
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life and very pleasing, like a necklace of pretty beads: 
otherwise they will become 2 chain clanking behind 
wherever she goes, and a far greater bother than the 
chains which ghosts are supposed to rattle for their 
sins. And if the girl happens to be a Queen, she must 
learn, besides, her real place in the world. She must 
learn that her throne is a strange seat, held in its place 
by things as flimsy as the passing feeling in a peas- 
ant’s mind. She must learn that her luxury and good- 
living are shared by very few. She must learn that a 
Queen ts a woman who Is never, and never can be, out 
of debt: because every penny she spends ts lent to 
her, free of any legal obligation, by a hundred 
thousand of her subjects. 

Christina never found the way of paying them back. 
But she was great enough a woman to see that she 
had failed, and she was sincere enough a Queen to 
pass her Royalty on to someone else. 

When she was fourteen she went for long journeys 
through Sweden, riding hard, and thinking hard. She 
learned many things which could not come within the 


walls of her palace. 
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A peasant would be lying in the road as her horse 
galloped by. The Queen-to-be would rein in her 
horse suddenly, with all the strength of her fourteen 
years, She would trot back. 

“Why are you lying there?” 

“Where else have I to lie?” 

Christina looked at the man, and saw that he was old 
and worn, and that his rags could scarcely hide his 
frightening thinness. 

“Where is your home?”’ 

‘“<“Sweden.” 

“Of course. So is mine. But what part of it?” 
‘Anywhere. All of it.” The man turned his back. 
Christina stroked her horse’s neck in a thoughtful 
way. The man spoke over his shoulder. 

“Anyway, I’ve got a right to ask questions too. 
Where’s your home?” 

“Sweden ... anywhere .. . all of it.” 

The man became very still, and his eyes narrowed. 
“I don’t know what you mean,” he said very 
slowly, watching the two horsemen who waited out of 


hearing. “Have you been turned out of your house?” 
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“Not yet.” 

‘When you are, 
roads, And when you’re hungry, try begging for 
bread. And when you’re cold, try the Queen’s 
prison.’ He turned around and gazed up at the 


Ta 


the man said, “try walking the 


horsewoman. “i know who you are,” he said slowly. 
Christina sat silent. ‘The horse’s hoof scraped against 
the road, and the noise seemed like an exclamation 
mark in the silence. 

“T am waiting,” said Christina. 

said the man, and his grey eye 


5 


“fam waiting, too,’ 
fixed Christina’s. 
“T and a hundred thousand others, sitting in the road 
and starving, while you ride by.” 

“What can J do?” asked the horsewoman, and the 
horse tossed his mane. 

“Feed us.” 

“T spend much, but fam poor,” said Christina. 
“Poor?” 

“IT have no money of my own.” 

The man fumbled in his rags, and drew out a crust of 


bread. 
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“Then we are friends. Eat this,” and he broke away 
half of the bread. 
Christina put out a trembling hand and took the 
bread. She put it to her mouth and bit into it. A sour 
morsel went unwillingly down her throat. 
“In remembrance of me,” said the man. And he gave 
the horse a slap and sent it galloping up the road to 
the place where the two horsemen were waiting. 
When Christina recovered her control over her horse, 
the man had gone. 
That evening she presided at a State dinner given to 
the Russian Ambassador. There was music, and 
there was gay talk. There was also a great deal of 
food. To Christina there seemed as if there were 
mountains of food and rivers of wine. She never felt 
less like eating in all her life. ‘The Russian Ambassa- 
dor, who sat on her right, was very perturbed. 
He called a servant and offered her a wing of a 
chicken. 
“Your Highness,” he said, ‘may I beg of you to par- 
take of this excellent chicken? Your Highness, I beg 
of you... eat this.” 
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‘‘Eat this,” satd Christina absently. She stared at the 
Ambassador without seeing him. Absently she took 
the wing of chicken in her hands and held it poised. 
“Remembrance,” she said. And then, raising her 
voice, “But what shall I do?” 

The Ambassador raised his eyebrows, and then 
remembered his etiquette. 

“Your Highness ... this,” he said, and with grave 
deliberation he chewed the cud in pantomime, swal- 
lowed ostentatiously, and finally sighed realistically 
and sat back in his chair. 

Christina looked from him to the wing of the chicken, 
and from the wing back to the Ambassador, and 
broke into a peal of laughter. 

Then she set about the wing with a will, saw the 
Ambassador look pleased with himself, broke into 
another roar of laughter with her mouth full, got 
hiccoughs, retired from the table in a very bad tem- 
per, and vowed to make war on all the Russias the 
very next day. 


But when the next day came, Christina got out of 
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bed and was so impressed by the fact that the sun was 
shining in an altogether lavish way through her bed- 
room window, that she decided to take a holiday. She 
was fourteen years old, and she felt that she was 
sufficiently responsible to take decisions like that. 
Moreover, the sun rarely shone in a really generous 
manner in Sweden, and the Queen (or very nearly 
Queen) thought that it became her to celebrate the 
sunshine in some way. 
She spent most of the day talking to Charles Gus- 
tavus in the palace garden. Charles was the son of the 
Princess Palatine, and he was very much Christina’s 
age, She liked him. She liked him very much. He 
was a Swede (though he didn’t yet smell like one), and 
he had blue eyes and very fair hair. His face was 
frank and simple, and sometimes, when he was ex- 
cited, or sad, it had a wistful, boyish expression which 
Christina found very captivating. 
Charles was lying on the lawn, flat on his stomach, 
blowing the grass-stalks with his breath, and locking 
up at Christina through them. She looked very big 
and very solemn. 
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Charlie,” she said. 


Charlie rolled over and sat up and blinked. 

“Um?” 

“I say, Charlie,” Christina said in a puzzled way, 

“why does everybody wait for me to do something?” 

“T don’t want you to do anything, except sit there and 

look... look ...look...” 

“Well... 2” 

“Very nice,’ Charlie ended lamely and rolled over 

to hide his blushes. 

Christina smiled a little, and got off the seat, and sat 

down beside him. 

“J mean, Charlie, why am I supposed to give orders, 

and why does cverybody wait until I do?” 

“Do they?” 

“Of course. Especially that man in the road. f’d got 

to do something. If I didn’t, ?d feel mean. J didn’t. 

And f did.” 

“Didn’t what? And ...er... did what?” said 

Charlie, out of his depth. 

“Silly! Didn’t...er...feel mean anddid...er... 

Oh, bother you! Why don’t you listen when I’m 
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talking to you? It’s much too hot out here to explain. 

Anyway, they do.” 

“Who 2” 

“Them. And they never budge to do a thing unless I 

tell them exactly what to do.” 

She was sitting very close to him now, and the sun felt 

warm to their bodies in a strange, new way. 

“Yes, but who?” asked Charlie, trying to keep a hard 

intellectual grip on the conversation. 

“Everybody. And you,” said Christina. 

“Me?” Charlie lay on his back and looked up at her. 

“There's nothing | don’t do that I want to because 

you haven’t told me to.” 

“Yes, there is. [ bet,” said Christina. 

“What?” 

“You haven't...” 

“Well?” 

‘Kissed me, for instance,’ said Christina, rather 

breathlessly. 

Charles stared at her, his blue eyes very wide. 

“T say,” said Charles. “Nor I haven't,” and he raised 

himself so that he could put his arms round Christina. 
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They kissed in an enquiring, experimental way. 

“T like you,’’ said Christina at last. 

“T Itke you,” said Charlie. And for the moment there 
really didn’t seem anything more left to say. 

“It'll have to be done properly,” said Christina, after 
a while. 

“You mean, my kissing your” said Charlie. “I’m 
Sorry...” 

“No. Your marrying me,” Christina added seriously. 
“You'll have to propose.” 

“What?” said Charlie. 

“You'll say, “Christina, will you marry me?’ ”’ 
“That’s not proposing. It ought to be ‘Christina, 1f 
you haven’t any objection, I’m going to marry you.’ ” 
“I said,” remarked Christina severely, “you will say 
‘Will you marry me?’ And I shall say (I shall be the 
Queen then, you know)—I shall say in a queenly 
manner, ‘My dear Charles, why ask?’ and that will be 
that.” 

“I'd be King.” 

“You'd be my husband,” said Christina. ‘And I'd 


.. love...you.” 
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“Love?” 

“Um. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“I dunno. Rather nice, P’raps,”’ said Charlie, getting 
up in a lazy way. 

“Charlie...” said Christina. 

What?” 

“Say ‘love.’ ” 

“Love.” 

““Now say, ‘I love you.’ ” 

Charlie grinned. 

“Please,” said Christina. 

“IT ...love...” Charlie hesitated. “I... love... 
[-love-having-a-swim-on-a-hot-day-like-this-don’t 
you. C’mon,”’ and he hared away down the garden. 
‘Wait for me! I’m coming too!” shouted Christina 
as she scrambled up and followed him. 
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“CHRISTINA REGINA" 


“CHRISTINA, King of Sweden!” shouted the herald. 
“Long live the Queen!”’ shouted the people. 
“Silence for Her Majesty the Queen!” called the 
major-domo. 
“God be with you and bless you, Christina R, Chris- 
tina R, Christina R,”’ the Queen wrote over and over 
again on her desk and in the margins of her note- 
books, 
Christina. ... Queen! 
The words had rung for years through Christina’s 
mind, until she was in great danger of bemng deaf to 
everything else. Her father (the fairy Prince) had been 
a King, and Christina (who felt that she had made a 
good shot at being a fairy Princess, but not much else) 
would not rest content until she made herself like him 
in every respect. Now, that to Christina meant wear- 
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ing a crown and being the most famous monarch in 
all Europe. 

But it meant nothing else to her. It did not mean, for 
example, fighting battles for years on end and winning 
them every time. It did not mean, again, being as 
careful with one’s budgeting as a fish-wife in a jean 
season. It did not mean keeping such a careful eye on 
the well-being and good-temper of one’s subjects that 
one could scent trouble before even the trouble- 
makers had got their wits together. And it did not 
mean being a Jack-of-all-trades and master of them 
all. At least, not for very long. Yet to her father, 
Gustavus Adolphus, being King of Sweden had 
meant every one of these things, and they all added 
up to make a very hard and a very dangerous life. 
But Gustavus died before Christina could see him as 
the hard-working politician and battle-scarred old 
soldier that he actually was. So that when she set out 
to be a Queen she had nothing to guide her but her 
fairy-tale father and the miscellaneous set of people 
who tried to educate her. But education in those days, 


especially when it was concerned with Princes past 
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and present, was a collection of fairy-tales itself, and 

most of them incredible. And as for the reports which 

Christina recetved of the manner of life of the other 

monarchs of Europe, they were mostly deliberately 

manufactured for foreign consumption in which we 

should call to-day a Propaganda department. And, in 

the way such tales still have, they were very mar- 

vellous. 

The only reliable person on the subject was Axel 

Oxenstierne. But he seemed to treat the whole sub- 

ject as a huge joke. The Queen, according to him, 

thought one thing, said another, and did what her 

Ministers told her. 

Christina was scarcely satisfied. 

“Moreover,” she would ask, “is that what my father 

did?” 

“Your father was a soldier, Christina,’’ Axel would 

say. 

“‘And the greatest one of his time. What of it?” 

“Being a great soldier is a full-time Job, my 

dear.” 

“To you mean that my father wasn’t a great King as 
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well? I tell you Sweden was never happier than when 
he reigned.” 

“Of course,” Axel would agree. ““He was a great 
enough soldier to know that an army, however weli 
led, cannot win battles on an empty stomach.” 
Christina frowned. 

“My father’s armies were the best-fed in Europe. He 
was famous for it.” 

“But your father didn’t draw up the menu every time 
he went into battle,” 

“Don’t be silly, Axel. Of course he didn’t. He left 
that to the cook,”’ 

“And did the cook trot out each morning and dig the 
potatoes ?”’ 

‘No. He left that to the farmers.” 

“And they? Did they provision the troops because 
they were good Christians and believed in helping 
their neighbour?” 

“Certainly not!’ said Christina with heat. ‘They 
wouldn’t dig a root until my father threatened to hale 
the lot before the Law Courts.” 

‘Who looked after the Law Courts?” 


“The Government.” 
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“Who looked after the Government?” 

“Um... I don't know.” 

“T did,” said Axel—‘‘the Lord Chancellor.” And he 
smiled into his beard and looked wicked. 

Christina was cornered fc# the moment. But as Axel 
was about to go, she said: 
“My Lord Oxenstierne .. .”’ 

“Your Majesty?” 

“Tell me . . . who is going to look after the Lord 
Chancellor ?”’ 

And she left Axel with a mysterious smile which pave 
him a very great deal to think about for the rest of the 
day. 

But there was no doubt at all that Oxenstierne was the 
very man to be trusted to look after himself. He was 
a brilliant statesman and a successful one; but he 
never allowed his success to turn his head. On the 
contrary, his success made him more cautious, and his 
triumphs only resulted in making him seern more 
placid and level-headed than ever. The death of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he once said, cost him the 
second sleepless night of his life. 

It is important to understand what beimg a statesman 
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meant in those days. In the first place, every states 

man had to be an armchair soldier who knew quite as 
much about making war as the whole General Staff. 
For by far the greater part of the money and the time 
of Governments in those days was spent in warfare. 
The battlefield was considered a place where one 
made or lost one’s reputation. To-day the younger 
son of a Cabinet Minister comes down from the Uni- 
versity and takes up the study of law, becomes a 
barrister and makes his name at the Bar. In the 
seventeenth century he would pick a quarrel with a 
conveniently weak neighbouring state, and proceed 
to declare war. He would then hire an army and a 
competent General who could be thoroughly relied 
upon to win at least one victory; and when that had 
been done he would ride home in triumph and be 
regarded for a year or so as a coming young man. He 
would then go into politics and continue to make wars 
(and occasionally win them) until he either died or 
somebody stopped him. Very often he did both at 
once by overstepping the mark and getting himself 


assassinated. 
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If by chance he was the sort of young man who be- 
lieved in saving money and doing without the glory, 
he would be politely tolerated as a good business man 
(that is, the King would spend his money and de- 
mand more), but he would gain no more respect than 
the Court greengrocer. He would be looked down 
upon as a man with a tradesman’s mind: which, in 
fact, he had. 

There were exceptions who belonged to neither class, 
such as the English Cecils, who regarded governing 
the country (under Queen Elizabeth) as a job which 
was as much a trade as cobbling or farming or car- 
pentry, and they saw to it that the art ran in the 
family to such an extent that Cecils are still among 
the most prominent of English politicians. But they 
were rare, and people on the Contment explained 
them away by calling them typical Englishmen and 
shrugging their shoulders. 

And there were men like Mazarin (of whom we hear 
later in Christina’s story), who combined being a 
Cardinal with being the cleverest and most unscrupu- 


lous politician that France had ever seen. But at the 
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same time he contrived to be 2 dignified, cultured, 
and courtly gentleman, whom everybody knew to be 
a truly great man as soon as they saw him. 
Oxenstierne was a highly successful combination of 
all the lot. Like the Cecils, he took politics as his job, 
and he did his job conscientiously. Like every other 
politician of his time, he considered statesmanship to 
be ninety per cent. war and the rest a bore. Like 
Mazarin, he impressed everybody with the qualities 
of true greatness, and (unlike Mazarin) he did nothing 
in his life to make us hold any other opinion. 

But his own peculiar gift was this. He was the Lord 
Chancellor (the equivalent of our Prime Minister) to 
a soldier King who spent most of his life fighting one 
of the longest and bloodiest wars in European history. 
But Oxenstieme believed that half the art of fighting a 
war lay in making the Peace. Fighting wars was a 
costly business, and only the treaties which the states- 
men made when it was over could make it pay. And 
Oxenstierne was the cleverest maker of treaties that 
Sweden had possessed up till then, or, for that 


matter, long after. 
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But even Oxenstierne could not make the Wars 
profitable. They could not even pay their way. Taxes 
had to be levied on whoever wasthougnht to be the sort 
of person who would pay without causing trouble 
(nearly always the farmer, who could barely make 
ends meet), but as fast as the money came in so the 
troops ate it up in provisions or blew it into thin air 
in ammunition. Gustavus Adolphus would some- 
times send back booty in the form of valuable 
statuettes and manuscripts and such-like bric-4-brac, 
but although they looked very impressive in the 
Palace (though not a little overcrowded), they did not 
help to fill the Treasury. They were not the type of 
thing which was easy to sell, and the pawnbrokers 
would not look at them. 

So Sweden very nearly became bankrupt; but, to 
make matters worse, Gustavus Adolphus died, and 
did not even give the taxpayers the satisfaction of 
having won the battles they paid for. Hence Oxen- 
stierne’s sleepless night. 

Luckily they found a General who was almost as 


good, one Baner, who kept Sweden on the winning 
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side and the taxpayers cheerfully paymg up. For a 
while things seemed to be improving, and what with 
Oxenstierne’s excellent diplomacy, Baner’s good 
soldiering, and the Queen’s modest way of living (she 
was still in her teens}, Sweden began to feel pros- 
perous again, and to enjoy the fame she possessed 
throughout Europe as the result of the valour of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

Then, in 1640, Baner died. Oxenstierne did not even 
trouble to spend a sleepless night before he found 
someone to take his place. In this case it was a 
soldier who had to go to the wars in a litter, so ill was 
he. His name was Torstensson, and he went on 
winning despite the stretcher. The situation, as the 
history books have it, improved. ‘That is to say, the 
army went on spending very nearly as much as before 
on ammunition, but the bill for food was considerably 
reduced. The economy was effected in the highly 
satisfactory way of living off the conquered country. 
A village having been captured, the army took what 
they wanted in the way of food and lodging, and paid 
for it by sparing the lives of the inhabitants. Or not, 


as the whim took them. 
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The Thirty Years’ War was carried on with excep- 
tional barbarity and ruthlessness on either side: but 
living on the country was a recognised way of feeding 
an army. Napoleon, very many years later, con- 
quered Italy by means of it. And the Swedes were 
rather conspicuously humane in the way they behaved 
to the conquered peoples. 

But if the situation improved, the taxpayer’s tempers 
perceptibly worsened. Why? “‘But what a bore to 
go all over the sordid details of Swedish rates and 
taxes!” thought Christina, and left the matter at that. 
But actually it was quite an entertaining subject. 

In the first place, although the King decreed that so- 
and-so should pay such-and-such a sum im taxes, 
nobody made it his business to go and collect it. 
There was no Civil Service to speak of, and certainly 
no policemen. [f anybody started a riot, a detach- 
ment of the King’s army was sent down to put an end 
to it. If one detachment was not sufficient, they sent 
the whole available corps. If that was not sufficient, 
the King packed his bag and rode as fast as horses 
would carry him across the frontier. Sweden rarely 


got into such a serious internal state: so policemen 
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never occurred to anybody. And as it was generally 
beneath the dignity of the army to collect the taxes, 
the taxes were just not collected. 

Then it became an instance of nobody’s business 
suddenly becoming everybody’s business. Enter- 
prising nobles and courtiers paid so much down for 
the right of collecting the taxes and keeping them for 
their personal use, and they set about the business 
in reaj earnest. The King, of course, was saved the 
trouble of collecting the money, the army was saved 
the indignity of going round (virtually) with the hat, 
and everybody went away to the wars quite happy 
and with their pockets full. 

Meantime, the nobles, who stayed at home, collected 
the taxes. And when they had finished collecting the 
taxes, they quite often began collecting them all over 
again, to pay, so to speak, for the interest on the 
money they had given the King. And since the 
nobles collected the taxes by hiring burly men to go 
through the villages armed with sticks and swords 
and similar weapons, which they did not hesitate to 


use on unwilling taxpayers, the poor people often had 
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to choose between paying double taxes or having a 
broken head. Generally, they paid. 

But not before they had made a great deal of noise 
about the practice. They called it “‘Frylskoep,” and 
a good many other things besides, and they declared 
that it was ruining the country. 

The nobles replied that, on the contrary, it was the 
making of the country, for not only did the army win 
battles on the money which had been lent the King, 
but the nobles grew richer and richer, and spent more 
and more money, and bought more and more things, 
until they had to stop for lack of anything more to 
buy. 

Admittedly, they said, we buy from Europe, but 
where else can one get such good materials, such fine 
workmanship? And at that the Swedish farmer grew 
redder than ever in the face, and began to talk darkly 
of revolution. For he produced very little else but 
food, and it is a very solemn and sertous fact that no- 
body can eat more than will fill his stomach: he can 
only store it up and let it go bad, and that is a practice 


which he does not often repeat. 
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So the nobles got richer and the farmers became 
poorer, and the soldiers continued to demand money. 
The farmers began to refuse to pay, and when the 
nobles’ men came to collect the taxes, they found the 
farmers prepared to fight. Trouble was avoided in 
many ways, but money became scarcer. The country 
seethed with rebellion which was only suppressed 
with the greatest difficulty. Things looked very black 
indeed for the Government, and particularly for the 
young Queen. 

Andthen, with a characteristic faculty for making her- 
self an unbearable nuisance at the very moment when 
everybody was driven to their wit’s end with worry, 


Marie Eleanore started a war of her own. 
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CHAPTER Vill 


CHRISTINA AT WAR 


EvER since the Queen-mother had been deprived of 
the custody of Christina, she had sulked. Quite 
naturally, once she was prevented from being an ever- 
present danger to the Queen, nobody took the slight- 
est motice of her. As the Queen-mother, she was 
entitled to a great deal of respect and a small allow- 
ance. She was given the respect, but she swears she 
never received the allowance. 

Considering the state of Swedish finances, that is 
Guite understandable. But the Senate Gwhich looked 
after these matters) proclaimed that it had fully dis- 
charged its obligations to the Queen-mother, and that 
she had no just cause for complaint. But in view of 
the fact that tt said exactly the same thing to Chris- 
tina many years later, and that Christina maintains 
that they were always in arrears, they are not to be 


trusted, 
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The country had grown very tired indeed of Marie 
Eleanore, and her latest complaints received scant 
attention. Marte Eleanore had retired to sulk among 
her black hangings at the castle at Gripsholm, but if 
she had expected sympathetic courtiers to pay her 
week-end visits of condolence, she was very dis- 
appointed. Nobody came near her, except on urgent 
business, and then they stayed for as short a time as 
possible. 
Marie Eleanore had no one but her servants to talk 
to. But she had a Royal correspondent in the person 
of the King of Denmark, Christian IV. It is not 
known whether Christian wrote to the Queen-mother 
because he fell in love with her, or because he had an 
ancestral hatred for the Swedes. Probably, it is 
thought, because of the latter. 
Whatever the reason, Christian 1V corresponded with 
the forlorn Queen-mother to such an extent that 
Marie Eleanore decided upon a most drastic step. 
Very secretly she made preparations for her “escape”’ 
to Denmark, lt was very romantic. The King of 
Denmark had promised her shelter and a welcome 
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should she escapethe clutches of the heartless Swedes, 
and fly, a hunted woman, to Denmark for protection. 
She had a very private interview with a highly placed 
member of the Court, who had shown some sympathy 
with her tn the past. 
and so,” she whispered, after a Jong and cautious 
talk, “I will escape. May I rely on you?” She gazed 
at him with earnest eyes. 
“Entirely, madame!” rephed the nobleman with 
alacrity. ‘““And the whole of the Queen’s Court, for 
that matter. To say nothing of the Queen herself, and 
Axel Oxenstierne and the Senate to a man. What will 
your travelling expenses be? It might be tactfully 
arranged, you know... .” 
Marie Eleanore probably burst into tears. But not 
even the broadest hints could shake her in the belief 
that all Sweden was conspiring to hold her prisoner. 
And the pitiable plight of the abandoned wife of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was kept very clearly and continuous- 
ly before the eyes of Christian TV. And no doubt it 
was more flattering to say that the people of Sweden 
watched her day and night lest she should flee the 
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country, than to have to admit that as far as she could 
tell there was not a soldier within miles who was not 
on the retired list. 
The very secret plans progressed favourably, and the 
very secret arrangements were complete. There is no 
reason to doubt the fact that they were very secret. 
Nobody, it seems, took the trouble of finding them 
out. 
One night, quite unmolested, she fled to Denmark. 
The news was not received with any great display of 
interest in Sweden. But when it was learned that the 
Queen-mother had been royally recetved in Denmark 
by Christian 1V, some were wise enough to expect 
trouble. 
Much in the way that France and England were for 
centuries traditional enemies, and for much the same 
reason—namely, that they were next-door neighbours 
-——Denmark and Sweden had for generations stewed 
in a mutual hatred. It was an irrational and un- 
founded hatred in every way, but it was none the less 
bitter for that. Perhaps it had something to do with 
the fact that Denmark thrusts like an aggressive fist 
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underneath Sweden’s nose on the map. More reason- 
ably, though less probably, it was because Denmark 
formed one wall to the Baltic Sea, and control of the 
Baltic Sea has been the aim of most of the countries 
surrounding it through history. At the time of 
Christina, Sweden was paramount. 
Inevitably, things drifted into war. To harbour the 
Queen-mother was in itself an insult. One cannot 
help feeling that it also carried its own punish- 
ment. But with war as the common occupation 
of a large proportion of the inhabitants of both 
countries, nothing could stop the fighting from 
beginning. 
There was one major engagement, and it was at sea. 
The battle was called the battle of Kolberger Heide, 
but since it took place near the scene of a similar 
battle with which we are more familiar, 1t has come 
to be called the battle of Jutland. 
It was a savage affair, and the Swedes won. In theory 
it was a battle over the Queen-mother. In practice, 
it was a ptece of plain bad temper on both sides, and it 
was only redeemed by the heroism which Christian 
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IV displayed. Throughout the battle he stood at the 
helm of his ship, and he did not relinquish his post 
until an exploding cannon-ball wounded him in 
thirteen places. As a result of the wound, he lost the 
sight of one eye. 

When the Swedes found that they had the upper hand, 
they wanted to continue fighting and to invade Den- 
mark. Even Oxenstierne supported fighting to the 
end, but Christina disagreed. She was now eighteen 
years old, and war seemed an ugly, unnecessary 
nuisance. Moreover, it would have spoiled the plan 
she was maturing of being a great and splendid 
Queen. A girl of exghteen could be nothing but a 


nuisance while a war was being carried on. Christina 
would either have been ignored in the bustle, or lec- 
tured to by people who knew all about it from first- 
hand experience. And she could not suffer either. 
Had she been a man, she might have followed her 
father’s footsteps and gone to war in armour, like a 
flaxen-haired Joan of Arc. But she was not,and Joans 
of Are were out of fashion with the soldiers, who, 


being professionals, as distinct from the French who 
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were amateurs, had a prejudice about their leaders, 
Soldiertng had become a business, 

5o, despite Oxenstierne’s protests, peace was con- 
cluded. it was a wise peace, for, with war raging in 
Europe, it was better to have a peaceful Baltic than to 
settle the oldest feud. And moreover, one war is ex- 
pensive enough, but two meant bankruptcy. 
Christina, for reasons of her own, wanted all the 
money she could get. 

Christina won, and Oxenstierne Jost. And although 
she made him a Count for negotiating a peace with 
which he disagreed, and made a long speech 1n his 
praise in the Senate, it seemed quite definite that 
somebody had begun to take care of the Lord 
Chancellor. 
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CHRISTINA GIVES AN AUDIENCE 


‘THE French gentleman 1s waiting outside with Your 
Majesty.” 

The eighteen-year-old Queen stamped her foot. 
‘How many times have I told you not to talk of 
foreigners as if they were carriages !’’ She caught hold 
of the terrified servant by the hair. 

‘Listen! ‘Monsieur Magnus de la Gardie 1s present, 
Your Majesty, and begs an audience.’ ”’ 

The servant ducked. 

‘Begging your pardon, Your Highness, but he’s got 
one already !” 

“Got what, oh, clod-witted son of the north? Why 
can't you speak to your Queen gracefully, as they do 
in the French Courts?” 

‘Begging your pardon, L’m sure, I mean an audience. 
He’s got one. Er... him what... 1 mean Monsewer 


Magnus de la Gardie has. Him, An audience. 
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Downstairs .. . Your Majesty ...I mean... 

daughter of the Aurora Borealis... I’m sure miss.” 

Christina shot a glance at the six-foot Swede, now 

blushing and ducking and falling over his feet in 

confusion, and she smiled. 

“What do you mean?... And you can say it in plain 

Swedish.” 

The man looked relieved. Manners were a new thing 

in Sweden. 

“It’s like this, Your Majesty. It’s his clothes. And 

his wig. And the frills and things he wears. And the 

way he walks. All the servants are running in and out, 

one after the other, asking what he wants. Just to 

have a look at him.” 

Christina turned on him in a fury. 

“How dare you do such a thing! I'll have the lot of 

you whipped. You Swedes, Swedes, Swedes! You 

... you... smell!’ Christina paused for breath. 

“Of beer,” she added in an explanatory manner. 

“Tell Monsieur de la Gardie to await me with the 

Lord Chanceilor in the Long Gallery.” 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” said the servant, and he 
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went out with a preoccupied expression on his 
face. 

Down in the Long Gallery, Axel was waiting for 
her. 

“Your Majesty,” he said, as she came into the room, 
and he bowed. 

“My Lord Chancellor,” she said, and bowed in 
return. 

“Your Majesty is gracious,” said Axel, and bowed. 
‘“MIy Lord Chancellor, we hope, is well,’ said 
Christina, and offered her hand. 

‘Your Majesty preserves perfect health, we humbly 
trust,” said Axel, and he bowed to kiss her hand. 
“Lord! cried Christina, as she flung herself into a 
chair. “Why doesn’t the Band play the National 
Anthem every time I say, ‘How d’you do’!”’ 

She swung her legs over the arm of the chair. 

“You know, Axel,” she said thoughtfully, “I some- 
times think we Swedes haven’t any manners at all. 
It’s all official, rather like the Royal seal; and it’s 
very clumsy and ostentatious like it, too. We 
haven't any grace, as the people in France under- 
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stand it. Our talk’s rough, and our metaphors have 
no more brilliance than those of a farm-hand... . 
What we lack ts good breeding: what we lack is good 
bearing: what we lack is...” 

Christina searched for a word. 

‘Spit and polish,” she said at last. 

Axel smiled into his beard. 

The Swedish soldier is famed throughout Europe,” 
he said. 

Christina flung out a hand and waved it. 

“Yes, yes. OH yes! Provoke a Swede, and he forgets 
the very little manners his mother taught him, and 
assaults you. Just so!” 

“Provoke a Swede,” said Axel, “and he believes in 
action, not words.” 

“Provoke an elephant and so will that,’’ said Chris- 
tina. “I’ve seen pictures of it in my bestiary. It’s a 
large beast, with a long nose, big ears, enormous feet, 
and a vast appetite. 1 think it must have been the 
original Swede in the Garden of Eden.” 

Axel protested. 

“But, Your Majesty, do you not love your subjects 
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as your illustrious father did, and as a great Queen 
should?” 

“Sir,” said Christina, ‘I love my subjects as a 
mother loves her children. And it is part of my 
maternal duty to make them wash behind their ears.”’ 
She swung her legs on to the ground and stood facing 
Axel. 

“Uncle Axel,” she said in a firm voice, while her eyes 
were dark and earnest, “this morning a Frenchman 
comes from the French Court to have an audience 
with me. [ am the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
am I not? I am the anointed Queen of all Sweden, 
am I not? I am the most famous woman in the whole 
of Europe for my wisdom and learning, am I not? 
But the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus and the 
queen and the great wise woman will look like the 
gawky schoolgirl that she is, and she will shuffle and 
blush and stammer and gape the moment that man 
walks into the room. Why is it?” 

Axel took her hands, 

‘My dear, it’s because the Queen of Sweden has been 


too busy with things which would tax that man’s 
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brain until it split: it’s because she is a Queen, and 
not a Court lady.” 
“T said nothing about being a lady. I have no inten- 
tion of ever being a lady. I can teach my puppy-dog 
enough tricks to make her a lady, provided the 
animal is sufficiently stupid to do them without 
losing its temper and biting me in the calf, But to 
be a woman, with grace, with bearing, with carriage, 
with the ability to put a man in his place because 
you know it and he doesn’t—that is what I 
mean.” 
“Axel,” the Queen said suddenly, as he stood silent, 
“T want to go away from Sweden. | want to go to 
Europe: Italy, France, Spain—anywhere away from 
Sweden !” 
“But ... Your Majesty...” said the astonished 
Chancellor, 
“My Majesty, my Majesty!” said Christina, tossing 
her head. ‘What is the good of my Majesty when 
there is no one to appreciate it?” 
But before Axel could tell her (and, being a politician, 
he could be relied upon to explain anything at a 
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moment’s notice), the large Swedish servant whom 
she suffered that morning appeared in the doorway. 
He cleared his throat. 
‘Your Majesty, Monsoor Magnus de la Gardie 
awaits Your Majesty.’’ 
Axel gazed at the servant in wonder: Christina 
looked like a proud mother whose child has recited 
a poem. 
There was an appreciative silence, in which the 
servant prew thoroughly confused. 
“Say that again, my man,” said Christina, for Axel’s 
benefit. 
The servant shuffled his feet. 
“Your Majesty, Monsoor Magnus de la Gardie is 
waiting below, and craves an audience with Your 
Majesty.” The servant’s memory improved with 
use. 
Again the silence, while Axel and the Queen gazed 
at him. 
At last the servant could bear it no jonger. 
“Tt’s the Frenchie,” he explained in a hoarse whisper, 
and disappeared. 
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Christina gave an infuriated shriek, cast around for 
something to throw after him, and, finding nothing, 
tore off her shoe and sent it flying through the door. 
Then she sat down in a chair to cool herself. 
But no sooner had she begun vigorously fanning 
herself, than the door opened, and the Frenchman 
himself came bowing into the room. 
Christina gave a start of surprise, and got up to 
meet him. 
“We are delighted to welcome you to Stockholm,” 
she said effusively, and began to hobble excitedly 
towards him. 
Clip-hop, clip-hop, clip-hop, she came down the 
room to the Frenchman, holding out her hand. 
With not so much as a glance towards the Queen’s 
stockinged foot, de la Gardie bent and kissed her 
hand. 
‘“There’s manners for you!’ shouted the Queen to 
Axel, and, beaming with happiness, led the man to a 
sofa. All three sat down, de la Gardie on the sofa, 
Axel on a high-backed chair, and Christina in an 
armchair with her legs dangling over the arms. 
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She looked at de la Gardie. She realised that he was 
beautiful. 

It was a strange feeling, this seeing a man with new 
eyes. Before, she had judged a man by the tone of 
his voice or the look in his eye. But as Christina 
gazed at Magnus de la Gardie, she realised with a 
sense of shock that he could have had a voice like 
the croak of a crow, and the eyes of a hardened 
criminal, yet she would still have liked him. She 
supposed that it was something to do with the curves 
of his mouth (and they were very perfect curves) or 
the curves of his eyebrows (and they were very 
attractive curves), or perhaps the curves of his long 
locks of hair as they swept back from off his fore- 
head (and they were suspicious curves, thought 
Christina). 

Or perhaps, she reflected, swinging her foot, it was 
the delightful shade of fawn which was the colour 
of his skin: it was striking how impossibly monoto- 
nous pink and white could be. 

And those dark eyes, which had never so much as 


glanced at her shoeless foot. How intriguing they 
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were! People with dark eyes, thought Christina, can 
be thinking of nothing but the next meal, but they can 
still contrive to look as though they were fathoming 
the secrets of the Universe. 
His legs! Ah, yes, his legs. Christina had always 
regarded a man’s legs as something he held himself 
up upon, a sort of extension of his shoes. But she had 
never looked at them. Noticed them, perhaps—if a 
noble lord had floated in without them on the thin 
air, she would have remarked upon the fact—but she 
had never looked at them. De la Gardie’s legs were 
what one called fine legs, she supposed. 
Suddenly she decided that she was in love. 
Her first impulse was to kick herself. Here was one of 
Europe’s most famous Queens falling in love with 
an all but unknown Frenchman because he was a 
brunette with shapely legs. She might have been a 
servant-girl | 
Now, if Christina had been wise she would have 
thereupon reflected that for all it mattered in the 
affairs of love she was a servant-girl. Or a peasant- 
girl. Or a fisher-girl. Or any conceivable sort of girl, 
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provided that she was a girl. “I hope this girl may be 
as a boy to me,’ Gustavus Adolphus said when he 
first took her as a baby in his arms: and however 
whole-heartedly Christina had played up to her 
father’s wish, nothing could do away with the fact 
that she had been born a woman. 

But being born a woman was to Christina what 
being born with a birthmark is to some other people. 
The whole affair is a nuisance which has to be borne 
as cheerfully as possible; and it definitely is not polite 
for other people to pass comments on the subject. 
Very few people cared to remind Christina that she 
was a woman—or, if they did, they most certainly 
never desired to repeat the experiment. In manners, 
in hobbies, in interests, in her talk, in everything 
which goes to make up a person’s personality, 
Christina was as unlike the woman of the time as 
she could be. 

But she was not very like the contemporary man. At 
that she drew the line. For the contemporary man 
drank, and swore, and was intentionally stupid. 


Christina never drank, and although she swore 
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occastonally—ltke so many busy people who have a 
feeling for the finer uses of the language—she never 
elevated the practice into an art, an end in itself, a 
sort of complete expression of one’s soul, as so many 
Swedes were inclined to do. And as for being stupid 
in order to appear a full-blooded man, she would 
rather have changed places with a calculating pig in 
a circus, than suffer such a fate. 
So she turned the birthmark of being a woman into 
a protective virtue which saved her from being a 
number of disgusting things which she could scarcely 
have avoided had she been a man. But she paid for 
it by having to fall in love. 
But Christina had another characteristic. She had 
vast enthusiasms. She was never merely interested 
in a thing. She was passionately devoted to the 
thing, she devoured it, she sucked it dry, she lived in 
it and through it and by it, until she got tired of it. 
And then she would forget it entirely and never 
mention it again. 
In this case it was Magnus de !a Gardie. 
While Christina had been thinking ail this in a con- 
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fused and disjointed way, Axel had been making 
polite conversation with the Frenchman. Christina 
heard him asking questions about the French Court, 
and she heard de la Gardie answering them in a voice 
which was very far from being a croak. 

She brought her feet to the ground with a thud. 
‘‘Monsieur de la Gardie!”’ 

“Your Majesty?” 

“You come from the French Court?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” 

‘The ladies there are very beautiful?” 

‘Divine, Your Mlajesty.” 

“Indeed.” 

Christina stared at him for a while. Magnus de la 
Gardie rummaged in a pocket. 

“No doubt Your Majesty requires news of the latest 
fashions...” 

“You carry them around with you, M’sieu?” 
“From bitter experience, Madame. No sooner does a 
lady see a Frenchman than she seizes him by the ear 
and demands the fashions. Before I left Paris I 
therefore took the precaution of having a number of 
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plates duplicated, which I am disposing of to defray 
my travelling expenses. But pray accept one as a gift 
in token of my sensibility of the great honour which 
Your Majesty has done me by receiving me in 
Stockholm.” 

Christina took the sheet without a word and gazed 
at it. Slowly she transferred her scrutiny from the 
sheet to her foot, back to the sheet again, and finally 
to rest on de la Gardie’s face. 

“N’sieu,” she said, “if the Queen of France desired 
to chastise a clumsy servant, would she throw her 
shoe at him?” 

De la Gardie ruminated. 

‘Certainly, madame,” he said at last. “But in France 
the Queen would have called her maid-in-waiting to 
remove her shoe. The maid-in-waiting would have 
passed it on to the gentleman-in-waiting-to-the- 
Royal Bedchamber, who would have passed it to the 
under-footman, who would have thrown it at the 
servant. The Queen would then have distributed a 
purse of gold to all concerned.” 


“And somebody,” remarked Axel in his beard, 
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“would have got a knighthood.” And to Christina, 
“'There’s manners for you!” 
Christina was strangely silent. Axel looked at her 
with an apprehensive air. He had been accustomed 
to expect a great many unexpected things to happen 
in the space of a few minutes when the Queen’s face 
wore that expression. 
Almost tmmediately they began to happen. 
“Magnus de la Gardie,” said Christina suddenly, 
with great intensity, “are we as beautiful as the 
Queen of France?” 
De la Gardie tock a sharp breath and gazed at the 
Queen round-eyed. 
“But Your Majesty ...” 
“Answer me.” 
“Certainly, Your Majesty. You ... your eyes, Your 
Majesty, are royal and commanding, your brow is 
the brow of Athene... .” 
‘Pallas Athene was a bookworm, and she probably 
had bags under her eyes,” said Christina. “You can 
do better than that.” 
De la Gardie swallowed hard. 
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“Your Majesty’s complexion is as fresh as Diana’s.”’ 

“There’s not a peasant-girl that could not show the 

same.” 

“Your Majesty’s figure is beyond compare.” 

“Naturally,” barked the Queen impatiently. ‘‘No- 

body’s shoulder is crooked at exactly the same angle 

as mine,” 

‘Your Majesty’s conversation has a regal direct- 

ness.” 

“‘T learned it from the troops.” 

“Your Majesty’s legs . . .”’ began de la Gardie in 

utter desperation. 

“Her Majesty has no legs,” said Axel severely. “You 

forget yourself, sir.” 

De la Gardie apologised. 

‘Monsieur Magnus de la Gardie,” said the Queen 

ominously, “Il asked you to tell me whether or not 

I was as beautiful as the Queen of France. Answer 

me immediately !”’ 

De la Gardie appeared to be on the verge of tears. 

“Your Majesty, the Queen of France 1s a2 woman 

who has been known to drive strong men to commit 
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suicide from hopeless love of her, contracted at the 
mere sight of her profile.” He gasped. “But Your 
Majesty is...” 
Christina swivelled in her seat. 
“You have our profile, M’sieu. The window to my 
left is open and at least thirty feet from the pavement.”’ 
“Your Majesty .. .” expostulated de la Gardie, 
feeling deep within him that he had made an trre- 
trievable mess of affairs. 
“SIR,” said the Queen with great majesty, “we 
understand your dilemma. We understand that we 
have not the feminine graces and blandishments 
of ...of .. . coquettry which have made the ladies 
of the French Court the admiration of Europe, to say 
nothing of its never-failing subject of gossip. We 
understand that we are lacking in the finer arts of 
luring men in hopeless love affairs to relieve the 
tedium of the day. We understand that as a woman 
we lack the devices which even female pigs are 
accustomed to use to secure their mates...” 
“Christina!” whispered Axel in an agony of appre- 
hension for what was coming next. 
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“But we would remind you, Sir, that we are the 

daughter of no less a man than Gustavus Adolphus, 

at whose name all Europe trembied, And it would 

scarcely befit us to adopt the habits of the inmates 

of a harem!” 

The Queen stood up. And the men rose, Axel with 

alacrity, de la Gardie with an expression of utter 

bewilderment. 

“You may go.” 

De la Gardie backed away and bowed, and almost 

ran through the door. 

Inside the Long Gallery there was silence for a while. 

And then, with a shriek of ungovernable rage, 

Christina began tearing at her hair and clothes, 

sobbing and weeping in a wild transport of passion. 

Axel ran and grasped her wrists. 

“Christina, Christina! What has happened to you. 

Stop, [tell you. Stop! I'll have him whipped. Why, 

what on earth...” 

Christina paused, her hair straggling over her face, 

her bodice rent and her necklace of pearls halt 

clinging to her neck, half scattered over the floor. 
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“Woman!” she gasped. ““Who dares say that I am 
a woman? Who dares, I say! Ugly, ugly, ugly, 
UGLY!” she cried, and ran to the long mirror which 
stood at the end of the gallery. 

Sobbing she saw herself, dishevelled and wild-eyed, 
mirrored against the gold and white of the gallery. 
“Look! fook! Uncle Axel. See? Ugly, and crooked. 
t{e won't look at me, Nobody will. I’m a Queen. 
Queen. Queens are beautiful, beautiful, d’ye hear? 
And Pmugly. Heavy, and bad-mannered. Daughter 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Ya! Slut!” 

And she swung her chair and flung it full at the 
glass. 

The crash brought people running from all parts of 
the palace. And the noise brought Christina to her 
senses. 

“Dolls!” she cried. ‘Vil show ’em all what a Queen 
can be!’ She made for the door, now filled with 
amazed servants. 

“Get out of my way. Get out. Get out!” and she 
ran from the room, striking right and left. 
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THE QUEEN MAKES PEACE 


THE Court gathered in a hushed silence for the 
levee which was to be held at twelve o’clock in 
the morning of that day. The Queen’s rage had 
shaken everybody around her. For the first time 
many of them realised how flimsily they had built 
up their careers. If by an unlucky chance they 
should say something to the Queen which would 
offend her, they could hope for nothing better than 
dismissal and disgrace. 

People lined along the room stiffened to attention. 
The Queen was coming. 

The Court Chamberlain appeared in the doorway. 
“Her Majesty the Queen!” he announced with a 
strange, bemused expression on his face. 

The Court bowed deeply. 

The Court looked up. 


The Court gasped. 
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Christina was walking majestically down the room 
dressed in a man’s doublet and breeches, and a 
man’s hat and sword. 

And the look which gleamed in her eye prevented 
even the suspicion of a titter. 

Moreover, as Magnus de la Gardie reflected, the 
clothes suited her perfectly. For the first time he 
felt the strange, compelling power of this young 
woman. She looked, despite the bizarre dress, very 
much a Queen, and a woman to puncture pretences 
and poses by a wave of that delicate hand (which 
looked so strange in its cuff of a man’s doublet). 
She looked, thought de la Gardie, a woman to be 
reckoned with. And he could think of nobody else 
in the whole of his life of whom he could say as 
much, 

Her hair was drawn tightly back and pinned; her 
shoes had been changed for a man’s riding-boots; 
she carried a riding-whip in her hand. She walked 
with wide, powerful strides, and she flung her head 
back as she stepped up to the throne. 


she said, “we shall hold a Council 
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meeting in the Royal Library in forty-five minutes’ 
time. See to it that none of you is absent!” 
Axel blushed an angry red. It was traditionally his 
duty to arrange and announce such matters, and his 
pride was offended. 
But when the levee was finished and the Council 
meeting had begun, his pride was to suffer so much 
offence that it scarcely recovered. 
For the Queen announced that the Wars were to stop. 
She wanted them to stop for fer reasons, and they 
were to stop forthwith, 
Axel protested, argued, bullied, threatened to resign, 
played every card he had, and then lost ignomini- 
ously. The Queen knew her mind: Axel had never 
had a chance to make his up. The Wars had gone 
on more or less from force of habit; nobody had 
thought that they might be stopped, nobody knew 
what would happen if they did stop. Certainly a 
great number of people would find themselves 
without an occupation, 
The Senate, when it heard of this new and strange 
Queen’s commands, rose to a man and protested. 
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Christina sat patiently through long debates and 
never once deigned to answer them. She read 
innumerable petitions and received deputations until 
she came to regard them as a part of her normal life. 
She took no notice of them whatever. 

Axel intrigued and contrived and pulled innumer- 
able strings until he got himself thoroughly tied up 
in his own cleverness. And he became angrier and 
angrier. Day by day he would visit Christina and 
argue with her. 

He was the greatest statesman in Europe. He knew 
better than anyone else what to do in any contin- 
gency. He had years of experience. Sweden had 
prospered under his rule. He was feared in every 
court in Europe. And respected. He was the wisest 
statesman that Sweden had bred, according to even 
the enemy. And so on. 

But the more he talked the more Christina realised 
that while he directed the policy of Sweden she 
could never be the great and splendid and incom- 
parable Queen which she had planned to be, 


Oxenstierne would take the credit. 
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She was, frankly, green with jealousy. 

But jealousy in a woman of Christina’s type pro- 
duces genius. It drags that extra ounce of energy 
from a person: it gives that extra twist to judgment 
which makes it not only sound, but prophetic: it 
gives that extra cunning which lets one see through 
shams and poses wherever one meets them. 

But (and this is most important) it is still jealousy. 


In 1648 peace was made by the Treaty of West- 
phalia. It was a wise, and good, but not a brilliant 
Treaty, from the point of view of Sweden. 

But from the point of view of Christina, 1t was the 
first act of a woman who had resolved to become a 
Queen such as Europe had never seen before. 
“Christina R, Christina R, Christina R.” 


When she was twenty-four years of age she was 
crowned Queen. The festivities and the processions 
were very gorgeous, and when the Queen drove 
through the city in a great carriage covered in black 
velvet embroidered with thread of gold, her Cham- 
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berlains threw gold medals into the crowd, and her 
gentlemen scattered gold coins right and left. She 
drove under an arch of triumph which had cost 
sixty thousand crowns to build. 

The population cheered the Queen and Charles 
Gustavus, who sat at her side. 

Christina bowed and smiled, and her eyes gleamed 
at the gold and scarlet and the rich hangings and the 
lavish display and ostentation of it all. 

But when the Archbishop prayed over her, and in 
the name of God anointed her Queen of Sweden 
(or King, as the official documents had it), the smell 
of the oil may have reminded her of a ptece of bread 
which she had once swallowed. 

She might have heard the words: “‘In remembrance 
of me” as she rose from her knees, a Queen, whis- 
pering in her mind’s ears. 

But the people shouted and the organ swelled into 
a great pxan of rejoicing, and the nobles swung their 
scarlet cloaks back and shouted “Long live the 


Queen!” , .. and she forgot. 
That night, tired with the pomp and ceremony 
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of the day, she sat at her desk to write a 
note. 

“Christina R,” she signed tt. 

But her hand was very tired from holding the 
sceptre for so long during the coronation, and her 
pen wearily slid away down the paper, and there 
was no flourish at the tail of the ““R”. 
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CHRISTINA is the type of woman about whom his- 
tortans are sorely tempted to tell lies. Polite and com- 
plimentary lies, but lies all the same. She was such a 
colourful personality: she had so much vigour and 
energy and wit: she juts out from the history of 
Europe in 4 romantic way, rather as tf some mullion- 
aire had built a mmaret in the middle of a clump of 
factory chimneys. As a woman she arouses those 
strange, wild feelings m people who read about her 
m history books, such as one feels when someone 
mentions “Samarkand” in a conversation, or per- 
haps ‘‘the Amazon,” or perhaps some strange, remote 
conqueror who only dimly shows through history, 
such as “Attila the Hun” or “Charlemagne.” Per- 
haps for us m England, “King Arthur” seems best 
to stir the tmagination in the vague and yearning way 
which only half-forgotten things can bring about. 

she seemed always the sort of person who would do 
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extravagant things which would be always remem- 
bered, not because they were particularly wise, or 
very important, but because they were bizarre and 
strange and unexpected. When Alexander burned 
the gorgeous palace of the Persian Kings at Perse- 
polis, he showed himself to be a fool and a drunkard, 
and not a little mad. But it is vividly interesting to 
imagine Alexander as not a little mad: it prevents htm 
from becoming a tiresome soldier who always did the 
right thing at the right moment and did very well for 
himself and his family, like a respectable suburban 
gentleman who 1s something in the City. 

When the historian comes to consider the things 
which Christina did after her coronation, he finds 
them all certainly unexpected and certainly bizarre. 
But he really cannot approve of them, ‘Vhey are not 
the accepted things: they are not the things which 
History says an eccentric great man or woman should 
do. So many of them are definitely “not done.”” And 
with historians it is remarkable how easily they can 
forget the things which are “not done.” 

So they are tempted to mvent things. Love affairs, 
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for an example. But, unfortunately for them, Chris- 
tina very definitely did not have love affairs. She had 
lovers, and she loved quite a number of unexpected 
people on her part. But as for romantic liaisons and 
all the billings and cooings and gazing tnto one 
another’s eyes which love seems always to imply, 
Christina would have had the man thrown out of the 
nearest window who dared suggest that she ever did 
such things. 

Not, it is tmportant to note, because she disapproved 
of them. On the contrary, she encouraged romance 
among the people who accompanied her. But merely 
because she could not see that they had anything to 
do with her. She was a Queen whose one aim was 
to be the most talked of woman in Europe: but she 
did not want to be talked of in the way which most 
women managed to get themselves discussed. She 
wished to be the centre and light of all the European 
monarchs: she wished to be the most famous Queen 
in all History. But History being a highly efficient 
gossip and the most malicious scandal-monger (be- 


cause you cannot answer it back and give it the lie), 
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she took great care that History should have no 
scandal to retail about her. 
I regret to say that a mere detail of that sort was 
quite insufficient to stop History from chattering to 
its heart’s content. 
But if we are to understand the new Christina which 
emerged from the long coronation ceremony, the 
Christina which had worn man’s clothes and would 
wear them whenever she could for the rest of her 
life, we must tell her story in her own way. Without 
frills, without making her what we think it would be 
very nice for her to be, without making her dance 
like a puppet while we pull the strings. Where there 
are gaps we can carefully and thoughtfully fll them 
in (otherwise she does not emerge from her story a 
complete and recognisable human being), but we can 
do nothing more. 
First let us explain the affair of Magnus de la Gardie. 
She was supposed to be in love with him. The whole 
Swedish Court supposed that she was m love with 
him, And because he was a Frenchman, they were 
very angry. 
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Now, if anything could have been deliberately cal- 
culated to turn Christina from ever having another 
thought of love in her life, it could not have been 
better done than the bad temper (and bad manners) 
of the Swedes over de la Gardie. 

For if love meant anything at all (and Christina had 
her doubts, ike many other intelligent women of 
twenty-four) it was most important that it should be 
natural and spontaneous. But here was half Sweden 
getting into a rage because she had been seen once 
or twice in the company of a Frenchman. It was for 
all the world as if the country had every mtention of 
taking a vote on the question of where she was going 
to give her affections! If she had been living to-day 
she would have protested that Democracy 1s all-very 
well, but it can go too far on occasion. But since she 
lived in the seventeenth century, she flew into a pas- 
sion and threatened anybody who mentioned the 
affair to her with instant hanging. 

And she also saw to it that Magnus was near her on 
every possible occasion. He sat with her at meals, he 


accompanied her at levees, he even carried her 
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standard in the coronation procession. It made 
people chatter until they were almost 1n a state of 
apoplexy with suspicions and counter suspicions and 
rumours and reports. But meanwhile the Queen did 
her duties, and carried on that part of the govern- 
ment which she had to do, quite unperturbed, and 
calmly spent a great deal of money in presents and 
gifts and so forth on the handsome de la Gardie. 
Thai is all we know. 


Now, a young lady without a love affair has a great 
deal of time on her hands. When she has the running 
of a Kingdom to attend to as her profession, her time 
is more limited, but she still has time. When that 
young lady is a woman who spends her life domg 
everything bigger and better than it had been done 
before, needlework, tea-parties, cards, parlour-games 
and all the other amusements of the average lady are 
melined to be msipid. If, for example, Christina had 
given a tea-party, she would not have rested until 
she had invited half the upper classes of Stockholm, 
while the tea itself would most probably have gushed 
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from a forty-foot fountain in the middle of the Grand 
Dining-Room. 

Christina flung herself into philosophy. Philosophy 
was extremely fashionable in the seventeenth century, 
and everybody chattered about it, and nobody took 
the slightest trouble to find out anything about it. 
More rubbish was talked about philosophy at that 
time than at any time before or since in the world’s 
history: but the philosophers took not the slightest 
notice, but went on quietly doing what they wanted 
to do, and taking their patrons’ money. For it was 
considered very fashionable to keep a tame philo- 
sopher. And the philosopher, like so many other 
well-trained pets, had no objections to make, pro- 
vided he was supplied with enough food, a warm 
bed, and a corner tucked away in the dark which he 
could call his own. 

One such philosopher was Descartes. Descartes was 
one of the leading philosophers of the world. By a 
brilliant and quite unanswerable argument he proved 
that nothing at all existed, and then spent the rest of 
his lite laboriously proving that it did. It is (or 
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ought to be) rather worrying to reflect that he never 
quite succeeded in proving that everything did really 
exist after all: but he was good enough to assure the 
world that things actually did exist, although he 
couldn’t prove it: the world would just have to take 
his word for it. 

Most people did, being too polite to argue. In fact, 
everybody but Descartes’ rival philosophers, who 
went on arguing the matter out for three centuries. 
And unless they are very firmly suppressed, they still 
argue about it. 

Descartes was a Frenchman, but a person more 
unlike the typical Frenchman it would be hard to 
imagine. He was not gay in any sense of the word. 
He disliked company so much that he would shut 
himself up in his room for weeks and think. After 
some weeks of thinking, and feeling just a little ex- 
hausted, he would emerge and enjoy life for a while, 
occasionally getting himself mto disgraceful scrapes 
in the process. Then he would retire again and 
think, 

His thought had a profound influence on his time. 
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He was the first to point out how like a machine the 
body was; although he allowed his enthusiasm to 
carry him away into the wildest errors in physiology. 
He demonstrated the existence of God just at a time 
when people were beginning to doubt everything 
from the Deity downwards. And he did a great 
number of other things besides, all of which were 
very creditable, and rather dull. 
But, dull as he was, it was really going too far to 
kill him. 
For that, in a way, 1s what Christina did. 
Her habits were unusual and shocking. In the first 
place, she rose at four o'clock. One says “rose,” 
because there is no word to describe the wild helter- 
skelter which constituted getting up with Christina. 
She never spent more than half-an-hour on her 
toilet. And tf her tiring-matd spent too long in doing 
up her hair, Christina would leap up and begin walk- 
ing up and down the room with impatience, while the 
poor maid followed her about, feebly protesting with 
her mouth full of hair-pins. Five o’clock in the 
morning saw Christina more or less washed and 
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dressed, sitting in the Royal Library and beginning 
her work. 

The first part of her work consisted in having a 
rousing, roaring argument with whomever could be 
persuaded to get out of bed in time. Christina was 
not particular as to the subject or the language. She 
argued on anything from chemistry to transubstantia- 
tion, and tm about five languages. Christina would 
persuade savants and professors to come to Stock- 
holm by offering them tempting bribes (which she 
always faithfully paid} in the pretence that she 
wished to sit at their feet and learn their wisdom. 
When they got to Sweden they very soon learned 
that the last thing the Queen dreamed of doing was 
to sit at their feet: she hated listening to other 
people, and she loved talking. When people like 
that begin a conversation it invariably ends either in 
an argument or a fight. Being a Queen, Christina's 
conversations ended in arguments. 

But Christina’s arguments were good ones. Even 
allowing for the fact that she got the savants together 
at five in the morning, and thus at a disadvantage 
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such as genius alone can survive, nevertheless she 
managed to give her visitors a very good run for 
their trouble. And while she argued, she learned. 
While other Queens had one tame philosopher, 
Christina characteristically collected a small army of 
them. She had, im any case, a collecting mania. She 
collected manuscripts by the hundred, and master- 
pieces of pamting by the square yard. She paid 
enough money to buy food for a small village for a 
year to obtain a manuscript which she never even 
opened, and she was supposed to have cut up price- 
less paintings in order to make them fit her ceilings. 
‘These stories may be libels (no one 1s more vindictive 
than a collector cheated of a “piece’’), but one must 
remember that Kings and Queens have always 
collected vast hoards of things. And Swedish Art 
Galleries and Museums certainly benefited enor- 
mously from Christina’s mania. 

The prize “piece” in the philosophical world was 
Descartes. But another Princess had already half- 
collected him. The German Princess Elizabeth had 
been in correspondence with him for a long time, 
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when Christina invited him to Sweden. The Princess 
Elizabeth objected, and Descartes did not go. But 
when later Chanut, who was Christina’s Librarian, 
met Descartes, he finally persuaded the great philo- 
sopher to pay the already famous Queen a visit. 
That was in 1649, and Descartes was then forty-three 
years of age. 
Christina went into transports of joy when she heard 
that Descartes was actually coming to stay at her 
Court, and elaborate ceremonies were arranged in 
his honour. 
He arrived, and was immediately greeted by Chris- 
tina. 
‘“Honoured Sir! I am deeply flattered by your visit. 
The whole Court is at your disposal, sir, and the 
whole Court has conspired to do you honour. This 
evening we are to have a ballet.” 
Descartes rubbed his thin hands together and looked 
bored. He was, reflected Christina, altogether re- 
markably thin. 
“A ballet,” she went on enthusiastically, “which I 
have designed myself. Philosophy falling in love with 
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Art, and finally marrying her. All the notabilities 
of Sweden are taking part.... We thought that you 
might dance Cupid.”’ 

Descartes looked alarmed, and hastily suggested that 
he might be allowed to write a lyric for it mstead. 
He was: but worse was in store for him. He learned 
that he was to set about drawing up plans for the 
foundation of a Swedish Academy immediately, and 
that he would have the privilege of meeting Her 
Majesty at five o’clock each morning in the Library 
to discuss philosophy. 

Had we not arrived at a time in Christina’s life when 
it would be criminal to say more than we know, per- 
haps we could reconstruct some of those amazing 
conversations about the soul and infinity and- the 
existence of God: but we would, no doubt, find that 
from Descartes’ side at least, they were mainly about 
the weather. 

For Sweden can be very cold indeed, and at five 
o’clock m the morning the Swedish climate ts at its 
worst. Descartes struggled manfully along for four 
months, and then he caught a chill and died. That 


was in 1650. 
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Immediately Europe knew there was a tremendous 
outery against the Queen. She was openly accused 
of murdering the man by sheer mhumanity. Chris- 
tina never turned a hair. In any case, she was far 
too busy with her own affairs to worry about a dead 
philosopher, She was sorry—very sorry: but there 
it was. Descartes might have caught a chill any- 
where, and the fact that he caught it in the execu- 
tion of his duty as a philosopher was a circumstance 
to be rejoiced in rather than blamed on to her. 

The Court was shocked. For one thing, it never 
missed a chance to even the accounts with Christina 
for getting them out of bed at four in the morning, 
and for another it found the foreign savants who 
were continually coming and going a great bore, and 
a greater expense. And the Queen always expected 
one to have read the latest book of the current philo- 
sopher or whatnot. Jt was like living in a circulating 
hbrary and bemg condemned to read all the books. 
One read and read, and one discussed astronomy and 
physiology and anatomy and botany and heaven 
knew what else, until Latin names as long as one’s 
arm began to be the small talk of half the Court. 
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Talk, talk, talk, talk! Christina could never be satis- 
fled. All Europe must talk about her. She wore 
men’s clothes, she swore, she behaved disgracefully 
at the table, she rode miles into the country at a 
breakneck speed and then walked home on foot. 
Her Court was crowded with famous people, whom 
she paid so handsomely that she nearly made her- 
self bankrupt. Her Court was to become the centre 
of learning for all Europe, Savants should flock 
there. 

A great number did, among them the great Salmasius, 
who from his sanctuary at the Court of Christina 
carried on a fierce argument through pamphlets with 
our own John Milton. Some others of them were 
given lecturing posts at Upsala University, where 
they lectured on a great variety of subjects, most of 
which were completely incomprehensible to the 
Swedish undergraduates. One professor was so un- 
wise as to remark upon the thickheadedness of the 
Swedes in comparison with the intellectual brilliance 
of his own countrymen. 


The Swedish undergraduates listened respectfully 
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until the end of the lecture, as befitted the protégé 
of the Queen. But when at the end of the lecture 
the professor was gathering up his papers, they gave 
vent to their outraged patriotic feelings by laying 
the gentleman across his own desk, disrobing him, 
and vindicating the right of Swedes to be as stupid 
as they liked in their own University on the leamed 
professor’s person. 

The Queen was enraged, and doubled the professor’s 
pension, and since the Swedish public had to pay 
every penny of Christina’s generosity, it was a most 
effective revenge. 

But feeling was running very high about ‘“‘the 
Foreigners.’’ We have seen how Christina could not 
tolerate too many Swedes about her. No sooner 
had she become Queen than she proceeded to fill 
her Court with as many Southerners as she could 
bribe to come to Sweden. Now, that was all to the 
advantage of Sweden. The French and Italians would 
have been culturally good to Sweden, if the Swedes 
had had the common-sense and good taste of their 
Queen. But, like most backward peoples who are 
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not too poor to be proud, they found unexpected 
virtues in the insanitary and primitive ways they 
had of carrying on, to say nothing of their entire 
lack of table manners (or any other manners, for 
that matter). 
They found the Frenchmen effemimate and the 
Italians flashy. Again, very typically, they seemed 
to consider that the first sign of manliness was to 
wipe one’s nose with the cuff of one’s coat. And the 
polished (not to say sanitary) ways of the Southerners 
infuriated them. There were, it is said, though 
not very reliably, riots here and there against the 
intruders. 
Precisely as Christina took no notice whatsoever of 
red-faced Senators telling her to continue the Thirty 
Years’ War, so she ignored the riots and the dis- 
content, and continued to unload favours and money 
upon her favourites in an altogether lavish and 
ostentatious way. 
Mapnus de la Gardie was sent, for instance, on a 
diplomatic mission to France. And Christina saw 
to it that he should have every chance to be impres- 
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sive. He had an immense retmue and permission to 
spend as much as he pleased. He did. He landed 
the Queen in debt up to her eyes, and she had to 
appeal to the Senate. The Senate took its oppor- 
tunity, and read the Queen a lecture on the virtues 
of employing Swedes. The Queen replicd by read- 
ing the Senate a lecture on minding its own busi- 
ness, The Senate said its business was minding the 
Queen’s money. The Queen said that she did not 
have dealings with tradesmen. The Senate, so to 
speak, stuck out its collective jaw and became mulish. 
The Queen reminded them of their oath to obey 
the Queen faithfully and in all ways. The Senate 
snorted, and said in many various polite ways 
that thai was scarcely cricket, but it had to pay 
up. 

But Christina’s popularity in the eyes of the Senate, 
and so in the eyes of her subjects, had received a 
very serious set-back, 

And, to make matters worse, she insisted on giving 
banquets on every possible and impossible occasion, 
for which, of course, the State had to pay. Not that 
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Christina was fond of food. She wolfed whatever 
was at hand, took a draught of water, and then 
pounced on the nearest diner and began to argue. 
And since he really could not listen to a Queen with 
his mouth full, and since the Queen never thought 
of stopping to take breath, the unfortunate diner not 
infrequently starved. 

But had the man mentioned the fact, Christina would 
have probably ordered three bullocks a day to be 
slaughtered for the sole and personal use of the 
hungry man, and would no doubt have settled a 
munificent sum on the local butcher in perpetuity 
for the purpose. 

Huge banquets, great festivals, gifts of gold and 
jewels in vast profusion, hours of argument, van- 
loads of precious pictures and world-famous manu- 
scripts, hosts of world-famous men of learning, 
lavish expenditure on Embassies to aij the countries 
of Europe, and a colossal correspondence with every 
living monarch within reach of her messengers; 
Christina’s imagination leapt up and up and over 
itself. Nothing too big, everything was not big 
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enough. She was a famous Queen: she must be the 
Most FAMOUS QUEEN. 

She saw it like that, in huge capitals, sprawling in 
her mind’s eye wherever she looked, whatever she 


thought of. 
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"A MARRIAGE WILL NOT TAKE PLACE” 


““KING PHILIP of Spain, 

The Elector of Brandenburg, 

The King of Hungary, and 

Two Danish Princes.’’ 
‘That is part of the list of the people who at one 
time or another imagined that they had a fatr chance 
of marrying Queen Christina. 
And there were in addition a great number of hope- 
ful Swedes who pathetically laboured under the de- 
lusion that, Christina being a Swede, they had an 
advantage. 
And there was Charles Gustavus. 
Charles, if we are to tell the truth, was getting not 
a little tired of being the prospective husband of 
Queen Christine. He had been a prospective hus- 
band ever since he was fourteen years of age, and he 
had almost grown up as a prospective husband. He 
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had gone about all day and every day as a prospec- 
tive husband. He had carried the thought around 
with him wherever he went, and he was as familiar 
with it as he was with his own nose. It was not a 
favourable frame of mind in which to get married. 
But Charles was invariably polite. The amount of 
time which the Queen could spare him became 
smaller and smaller, but he was always available as 
a companion when Christina wanted him. But Chris- 
tina was finding him a rather dull young man with 
a sufficiently handsome face, but an expression which 
unfortunately reminded her forcibly of a contented 
cow chewing the cud. It was not at all an unpicasant 
expression, but it did not seem the correct one for 
the Consort of Europe’s most vivid and brilliant 
Queen. 

As for the other Swedes, Axel Oxenstierne, had 
hopes of his son Eric. But if Christina ever so much 
as entertained the idea of marrying anybody from 
the north (which is very doubtful), the fact that 
Eric was the son of her only rival to complete pre- 
eminence in Sweden was sufficient to ruin his chances 
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He was a pleasant young man, but he would always 
have reminded the Queen of her Lord Chancellor; 
and that would have been enough to wreck the 
fondest marriage. At least, so thought the Queen. 
As for the Princes and Kings and Electors and 
heaven knows what other people with immense 
coats-of-arms, Christina found that marrymg any 
one of them would most probably have started a 
war, Or, at the very least, a delicate international 
situation. For Sweden was then a great Power, and 
the throne was one of the most coveted in Europe. 
And, although no one was sufficiently stupid as to 
think that a mere husband would be of much conse- 
quence in politics while the Queen was alive, the 
descendants of the marriage would inevitably become 
Kings or Queens, and there lay the prize. 

Christina listened attentively to this recommenda- 
tion and that warning, and so-and-so’s advice, and 
my Lord such-and-such’s forebodings (there were 
even debates in the Senate about the matter), until 
she came to the conclusion that the only way to pre- 


vent a Luropean war from breaking out as soon as 
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the wedding breakfast was over would be to marry 
the whole lot. 
And she quite sensibly preferred to marry no one at 
all. 
Immediately she announced this in no uncertain 
language, the Senate was in an uproar. The Senate, 
however, was in an almost continuous state of up- 
roar throughout Christina’s reign, and she was not 
unduly perturbed. But it was Axel who put the 
position clearly and fairly to her. 
Where was Sweden to find an heir to the throne? 
Christina must marry. Jt was her duty. Her in- 
clinations were to be respected, but they must not 
make themselves a political nuisance. Marriage for 
a Queen was an affair of state. Marriage for the 
Queen of Sweden was a matter of common-sense. 
The Queen, however, showed the Senate quite 
clearly that if the combined Senators had any com- 
mon-sense at all, they would see that quite the 
luckiest thing that had happened to Sweden since 
Gustavus Adolphus was born, was that his daughter 
should not wish to marry. 
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‘“T am as likely,’’ she wrote, ‘‘to give birth to a Nero 
as an Alexander. I would rather choose a good Prince 
who is capable of holding the reins of government.” 
The Senate was cornered. It could either accept 
the Queen’s suggestion and trust that it could bluster 
her mto choosing someone whom they could trust. 
Or it could make a grand gesture to the Queen, and 
declare that whoever and whatever the heir of Queen 
Christina would be, it could not be a bad ruler. 
And that was plainly nonsense. Yet if it dared to 
demand a marriage, nobody could tell what the 
Queen would do. Very likely, some of them felt, 
she would stalk out of the Council Chamber and 
marry the first sergeant of the guard she came across 
in the corridor. 

As for Christina herself, we can only begin to under- 
stand her by admitting all the brute facts about 
marriage that she admitted to herself. 

In the first place, she could scarcely expect com- 
panionship from a man: there was no man living who 
could have taken Christina in his arms and told her 


to weep on his breast. The very thought was fan- 
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tastic. Yet—and here perhaps ts the tragedy of fiery- 
souled people who are cursed with a faculty for 
recognising unpleasant facts when they come against 
them—Christina wanted with her heart and mind 
and body just that solace in a man’s arms that she 
could not get. 

That is the major part of any love which would last 
as long as Christina’s love would have to last. Such 
women do not need men to take care of them; they 
can very well take care of themselves. They do not 
need men to face the world in their stead: they have 
faced the world and beaten it to its knees. They do 
not need men to praise them: praise 1s their daily 
bread. But they need a refuge from the continual 
battling and striving against immense odds; they 
need a person who will look at them with eyes which 
are not envious and which are not misty and distant 
with admiration. They do not need sympathy so 
much as agreement, which is a very different thing. 
They want to be accepied. 

That was how Christina felt. People worshipped her; 
but, then, they expected her to perform daily 
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miracles. And there was scarcely a person who did 
not admire her: but, then, she had every day to live 
up to them, There were people who hated her in 
their very souls, and these perhaps, to Christina, 
came nearest to what she meant by love. For these 
people took what she did as she did it, and made 
no comment beyond saying that it was part and 
parcel of the rest of her. They did not say, “That 
was not up to standard,” or “I wish I had thought of 
that,” or “How she manages tt all I don’t know’’; but 
they merely snorted and said, “That woman again |”’ 
and thus gave her admiration, respect, and attention 
without any unpleasantness. For Christina could 
bear criticism, and flattery meant very little to her. 
If Christina permitted herself to dream of a hus- 
band, she must have imagined him very like these 
people who hated her. But, instead of hating her, 
he would agree with her. So that he would not feel 
jealous (she hoped) or bursting with admiration or 
reverence. He would accept her as essential to his 
existence and to his happiness very much as he 
accepted his collar-stud. 
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And perhaps, too, she itmagined him as being 
rather beautiful and charming: because when she 
felt tired or dispirited, and ¢hings from the Lord 
Chancellor's face to the ink smudge on her finger 
looked as though they were inventions of the Devil 
sent to plague her, and correspondingly ugly, it 
would be pleasant to come back to tind her husband 
looking as though a sculptor had just spent his last 
grain of genius in perfecting his masterpiece before 
he died: and the masterpiece was miraculously her 
husband and said, “Hullo, my darling! Was it a 
very boring Council meeting?” just as one came in 
the door. 

And one could, perhaps, say “Very,” and sit down 
beside him and go to sleep without ever worrying as 
to whether one ought to have kissed him, or chatted 
about weather. And—most importantly—when one 
woke up, one would find him going about the room 
in his stockinged feet, for fear of making a noise. Per- 
haps, then, it was better that she did not marry at all. — 


The Senate debated and debated until Christma 
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made up tts mind for it. She would not marry, she 
declared. But in view of the necessity for the Throne 
of Sweden to have an heir, she would pick one from 
among her friends and he, in due course, should 
succeed her. 

She chose Charles; Gustavus. He was summoned to 
a meeting at which her old tutor Matthai (with whom 
she had argued the problem of the Last Judgment) 
and Magnus cie la Gardie were present. The Queen 
told him of Ker decision. Was he agreeable? 
Charles was; either in love with Christina, or (as is 
the more -likely) he remembered his manners in 
trme; for he refused. He declared passionately that 
he destred nothing but Christina’s hand, and if he 
were ‘denied that, then give him death. Christina 
thamked him and told him not to be such a fool. 
Chiarles in his turn thanked the Queen and said he 
wouldn't. Or words (very many words) to that effect. 
"The Senate were not displeased. Charles Gustavus 
was an honest, if not brilliant lad. And Christina was 
a determined young woman who had a habit of 
getting her own way. They recognised the Queen’s 
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wishes in 1649, and Charles became the next King of 
Sweden. 

Christina sighed with relief. It was almost satis- 
factory. Nobody’s feelings were seriously hurt, save 
the people who wanted the throne first, and Chris- 
tina second. And they had been very neatly cheated 
out of either. 

And lest anyone should think that Christina acted 
at any stage of the affair in an unwomanly way, what 
could be better evidence that she was as feminine as 
Eve herself, than the following passage from her 
Memoirs? 

“There was no man in the world,” she wrote in 
supreme contentment, ‘but would have thought 
himself happy if I had deigned to give him my hand.’ 
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EARLY one morning the Queen woke up feeling 
desperately ill. At first she made sure that she was 
going to die; but no sooner had the thought formed 
itself in her head than she sat bolt upright m the 
bed, tossed the bedclothes well out into the room and 
with one painfully vigorous movement stood shiver- 
ing on the bed rug. She was filled with seething 
indignation. The mere idea that she, Christina, son 
and daughter in one (so she liked to think herself) 
of the world-renowned, wide-feared Gustavus Adol- 
phus, should die in bed like a lady made her quiver 
with rage. It was nothing short of treason! 

A sudden twinge of pain across her temples only 
made her angrier. What with her temper and her 
fever and the icy cold of her bedroom her head 
began to spin until she tottered. She tried to stop 
by clinging to the bed hangings and concentrating 
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on the fact that she had three important conferences 
and two interviews with philosophers to get through 
before breakfast at seven o'clock. She concentrated 
and clung until the bed curtains came away in her 
hand, Her head still spun maddeningly. Feeling 
more weak and impotent than she had ever felt 
since she had been a tiny child, and feeling in a 
black rage because of it, she tugged at the bell-rope 
and crawled back into bed. 
A chambermaid hurried tn, rubbing red knuckles 
into her eyes. 
“Your Majesty?” 
‘What is the time?” 
‘‘Half-past three in the morning, your Majesty.” 
“How many doctors are there in the Palace?”’ 
“Doctors, your Majesty? Four, I think, your 
Majesty, and . . . and Monsieur Bourdelot.” 
“Why and Monsieur Bourdelot?” 
The maid grew red and frightened at the sound of 
Christina's voice. 
“Your Majesty . . . they do say . . . he’s the son 
of a barber.” 
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“Then he will be more careful of spilling his 
customer’s blood than the other four. Wake Bourdelot 
and send him here.” 

The maid ran out and Christina lay back in the 
cushions and thought of her father dying on the 
field of Lutzen. Then she thought of herself lying 
in bed and being waited upon by stupid chamber- 
maids until her last breath, and wished she were a 
man. A gust of early morning rain blew against the 
window-pane, and she remembered that it had rained 
a great deal on the night of Lutzen. And she thought 
again of her father dying in great glory and not a 
little mud, and then she was not so sure that she 
wanted to change places. 

She turned away from the light and waited for 
Bourdelot. There were so many people at the Court 
that she made no attempt to remember him. “‘Mon- 
sleur’’ meant that he was a Frenchman, and that 
meant, too, that the Swedish Court, from the 
Chancellor to the sleepy-eyed chambermaid, dis- 
trusted and disliked him. She felt herself get angry 


again, and her head started to spin once more. She 
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returned to the thought of Bourdelot. She imagined 
him youngish and dark, with a soft voice and very 
good manners. So she imagined everyone who came 
from France or Italy or Spain. She imagined them 
so until she saw them, and then her Northern hard- 
headedness told her that they were mostly fat and 
oily and polite only when itt paid them. She had paid 
for scores of noble and not-so-noble Frenchmen and 
Southerners of all races to come and live at her 
Court, much as people to-day buy travel books to 
take their minds from the soot and the cold and the 
rain. Christina’s books had living pictures and they 
cost her gold and jewels enough to pay her own 
ransom. And when she was tired of them she tore 
them out; and in this way many an adventurer had 
lived upon her Court until he grew sleek with good 
living, only to find himself trailing homewards one 
day with the Queen’s curt dismissal ringing in his 
ears, and his titles already transferred to a new 
favourite. 

Because she lived in the cold, frozen North she built 
romance and legend around the warm and kindly 
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South. But because she was the son and daughter of 
her father, nothing deceived her for long. One 
day that cold, clear head would wake one morning 
to realise that being a Queen meant a youth spent 
in drudgery and an old age imprisoned in a palace, a 
life wasted in a barren land. And that hard intellect 
would forthwith give up the crown and the robes and 
the honours with which she had deceived herself 
for awhile, and send her out into Europe and the 
South, chasing new dreams and finding always soon 
the disillusionment. 

But now her head was spinning again, and she could 
hear the man had come into the room. She heard 
the scrape of his heels as he kneeled near her 
bed. ; 
Reaching out, she pulled the curtains with a flourish 
and stared straight into Bourdelot’s eyes. 

Her heart leaped and thumped for a second and 
seemed to be trying to clamber out through her 
throat. Queen Christina told herself it was her 
illness, but the cold precise voice inside her of the 


son and daughter of her father told her that it was 
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very much more likely to be the intriguing cur! of 
the young man’s moustachios. 
He was undoubtedly a man guaranteed to make even 
the hearts of queens miss a beat. He was slender with- 
out the lean face which sometimes goes with slender- 
ness: his hair, which fell over the Queen’s hand as he 
stooped to kiss it, was black and ended on his shoulders 
in curls which were a credit to his father. His 
forehead was large, over-large perhaps, and his eyes 
far apart. But if there was frankness in that, the 
sparkle and quick shifting dance of the light in his 
eyes told Christina of mischief. Good-natured mis- 
chief, the red mouth underneath the moustachios 
told Christina as she stared at him. 
Christina pushed herself up on her elbow and said 
suddenly: 
“Do the moustaches of barbers’ sons remain curled 
ali night, Monsteur ?”’ 
The not-too-lean cheeks over her hand reddened 
just enough to set off the fine pallor of his com- 
plexion. 
He spoke quietly: 
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‘Does the grace of great queens desert them even at 
half-past three in the morning?” 

Christina opened her mouth to reply, and then 
thought better of it. She delighted in people who 
could talk as she thought they must talk in French 
and Italian courts, but she was wise enough 
not to show herself an amateur of conversation. 
She lay back m bed and said from among the 
cushions: 

“You are a doctor?” 

Bourdelot rose. 

“Your Majesty was gracious enough to compliment 
me upon my treatise on medicine.” 

“I forgot for a moment.” Christina thought a while, 
and said: . 

“But now I remember. I heard of your treatise 
and bought a copy for my library. I sent a messenger 
to find you and bring you here. J wanted to talk to 
you. I want to talk to everyone with brains. The 
messenger found you running away from Paris as 
hard as you could; you came here. What fool would 


run away from Paris to come to Upsala ?”’ 
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“Your reputation, Madame, is great in Paris.” 
“Your reputation, Monsieur, got lost there. But 
you are a doctor, Monsieur Bourdelot, without a 
reputation, The reputations of my Swedish doctors 
are, unfortunately, only too well known. f do not 
suppose for a moment that you can cure me of my 
sickness, but your attempts will at least have novelty.” 
Bourdelot smiled and bowed, and Christina’s heart 
bounded absurdly again. He looked at his patient 
for no more than a second, and then walked away 
to the window. 

Christina was piqued. 

‘Monsieur Bourdelot, you do not even ask me to 
put out my tongue.”’ 

Bourdelot made a deprecatory gesture. 

“So great a lady, Madame .. .” 

“Great a lady fiddlesticks! I’m very ill and I don’t 
like it. Here!” Christina thrust out her tongue as 
far as she could and stared at him. 

Bourdelot grinned. 

“Your tongue, Madame, is perfection. Your Majesty 


is perfection itself. So 1s your illness.” 
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“Tf you asked the nobility riddles at half-past three 
in the morming, [ do not wonder that you were 
hounded out of Paris. I would have had you hanged, 
Monsieur.” 

Bourdelot went down on one knee. 

“T mean, your Majesty, that you are tired. Your 
very perfection of princeliness has tired you. Your 
constant reading, discussing, talking, writing, every 
day for hour after hour, has left you weak and ill. 
From early morning .. .” 

Christina shifted in her bed and said: 

“Five o'clock,” 

“From five o'clock to twelve at night.” 

“One in the morning,” said Christina, 

“One in the morning . . . your Majesty is working 
with no respite, no leisure, no distraction.” 

Christina looked at him. 

“Monsieur, you are distraction enough for a busy 
woman.’ 

Again the bluish. 

‘But what do you prescribe?” 


“Pleasure, your Highness. Throw away your books, 
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your state papers, your solemnity. Be gay and care- 
free and happy. Then you will be well.” 

Christina was silent. Then she began to feel under 
her pillow. 

Finally she brought out a leather purse and asked 
bluntly : 

“Monsieur, what do you charge for a consulta- 
tion?” 

“Two hundred crowns, your Highness.” 

This time Bourdelot did not blush, and Christina 
liked him for it. She gave him the purse. 

“The rest from my Exchequer. Ring for my women.” 
They came. Christina ordered her cloak and rose, 
wrapped in it. 

She went to her work-table, piled with books and 
state papers, and she gathered a huge armful. 
‘Monsieur, open the window.” 

“But, your Highness, the cold. What do you wish 
to do?” 

“Throw these out. Monsteur, the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus does not pay two hundred 


crowns for nothing. Open the window!”’ 
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And out went the books and the papers and every 
piece of printed paper in the room. 


The moming was a trying one for the Palace. ‘The 
prescription of the barber’s son seemed to have 
caught the Queen’s imagination in a peculiar way. 
At five o’clock each morning the Queen was accus- 
tomed to receive the learned men whom she had 
gathered round in her library. ‘Two hours would go 
in discussion and argument, and then came breakfast. 
On this day a solemn old man stood shivering 
outside the library door, waiting for admittance. 
There was a peal of laughter which could not be yet 
obviously was the Queen’s. 

“Who is it?” she shouted. 

‘Bochart, your Highness.” 

There was an audible whispering inside the room, 
and a man’s chuckle. Bochart began to wonder what 
Court etiquette dictated in the circumstances. 
Suddenly the door was flung open. Bochart 
straightened himself, took the pages of the treatise 


on Geography which he had just finished from his 
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pocket, and with the solemn air of a man famous for 
his learning, entered the Queen’s presence. 

He got as far as the centre of the room when some- 
thing hit him m the eye. He gasped. 

“Your Majesty, 1...” 

But her Majesty was at that moment charging head 
down at him, brandishing something in the air and 
shoutmg at the top of her voice. 

Bochart side-stepped as much as his dignity as a 
man of learning would allow, and that was just 
enough for him to receive the Queen full in his 
stomach. He promptly forgot his dignity and sat 
on the floor. 

The Queen scrambled up and went on brandishing 
her weapon. Bochart, his wig over one eye, could 
not see at all clearly, and began to call lustily for help. 
The Queen stopped and looked at him. 

“Monsieur, may we not play shuttlecock with our 
medical adviser without every pedant in the palace 
howling the roof down? Your business with us?” 
Bochart pushed his wig back and grew offended. 


“My Geography, your Highness, I came to read it 
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to you. It was worthy of a more dignified reception. 
J...” 

Bochart tried to find it. 

The Queen pointed with her foot. 

“Monsieur, you are sitting on it.” 

And she solernnly turned and as solemnly continued 
her game of shuttlecock across the library with 
Bourdelot. 

While Bochart collected his manuscript and his wits, 
there came another knock at the door. This time 
it was Naudet, gouty and thin in every part but his 
feet, his hooked nose red with the morning air. He 
took one look at Bochart poised on all-fours in the 
act of getting up, bowed to the Queen, and oblivious 
of her racquet proceeded: 

“J trust that your Majesty has not been incommoded 
by the strange behaviour of our colleague. I assure 
you that it is the effect of too much Geography, 
and too little of the soothing harmonies of music. 
Had he, as I, studied the evolutions of the dance, he 
would no doubt better be able to get up from the 


floor without looking so much like an epileptic whale.” 
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The Queen flashed a look at Bourdelot. Naudet went 
on: “Your Majesty wished to discuss with me the 
Greek dance which I have recently reconstructed 
after so much effort.” 
The Queen was graciousness itself, 
“Discuss? Monsteur, it would give us the greatest 
pleasure if you would demonstrate it.” 
And without more ado she sat at the harpsichord and 
played a jig. Poor Naudet looked helplessly round. 
“Dance, sir, DANCE!”’ said the Queen, hammering a 
chord. 
And poor Naudet danced in his gouty way the dance 
which had been meant for beautiful Greek maidens, 
round and round the royal library, while the Queen 
solemnly played. 
In the middle of it there entered the wizened Meibom, 
specialist in Greek music and songs, and Bourdelot, 
at a look from the Queen, seized him and said 
“Sing!” ... 

And when the Chancellor came to pay his morning 
respects to his sovereign he found her helpless with 


laughter in the royal library, hanging on the neck 
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of a hysterical Bourdelot, while one old man rum- 
maged around on all-fours, picking up pieces of 
manuscript, another tumbled over him as he executed 
rhythmic gestures for all the world like a dancing 
gargoyle, while a third littke man made agonising 
noises at the harpsichord with an expression of 
musical ecstasy on his wizened face. 

‘“At two hundred crowns,” the Queen was saying 
as she laughed, “two hundred it is a bargain!” 


The next day the whole Court was to be whispering 
about the Frenchman who had never left the Queen’s 
side all day, and the manner in which the Queen had 
become gay and young again since he was with her. 
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But the Queen's strange passion soon descended 
upon her again; and the Court’s gossip grew rather 
thin and underfed. Christina, with her health re- 
stored by a remedy which she might almost have 
invented for herself, began that wild, unceasing 
search after the huge and the magnificent which was 
to take up the rest of her life. 

This time it was her religion which was re-decorated 
and re-painted to a more gorgeous style. The 
Protestant Church, for which her father had fought 
and been killed, was a colourless one. It abhorred 
pageantry, it abhorred ostentation, it dressed itself 
in black and white and sang hymns with tunes 
which were mostly deliberately bad, and only acct- 
dentally immortal. It preached interminable sermons 


which were all the worse for being in Swedish, and 
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therefore impossible not to listen to. It stuck to its 
creed as if a mistake in a comma spelt hell-fire for 
the whole congregation, and it had somehow made 
up its mind that God never laughed. 

So it seemed to Christina. Actually the Protestant 
Church of Sweden was very like the Protestant 
Church in any other country of Europe. It was a 
trifle more conscious of being a protest, perhaps, 
because Gustavus Adolphus had fought so many 
wars and upset a great deal of European politics 
because of it, but it was certainly not duller than 
other Churches, and there is no reason to believe 
that it was any the less sincere. Quite to the con- 
trary. Its sincerity was overwhelming. 

But it did not demonstrate: it did not dress itself in 
great robes and light its churches with a thousand 
candles. It did not gesticulate. It was reserved and 
respectable and well-behaved, and it went about its 
business with the air of being in the right, while 
most other people were in the wrong. It was certain 
of itself in a smug sort of way: it reminded Christina 
of a highly respectable widow with a small but 
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sufficient income living a blameless existence in a 
small but dignified country town. 

It infuriated her. Its black clothes jeered at the 
great visions of scarlet robes which she was always 
seeing these days. Its sermons brought her back 
time and time again from the world of vague words 
and rolling phrases to the gutteral everyday world of 
people talking Swedish, and talking about their 
corns and the price of meat and Mrs. So-and-So’s 
husband. The four walls of its churches seemed 
buttressed against her visions, enclosing a narrow 
space, so many feet by so many feet, and never an 
inch more until you pulled down the wails and built 
it all again. 

She resolved to pull down the walls. She had to, or 
she felt that she would surely suffocate in her spirit, 
She was a religious woman because she lived at a 
pace which left little time for being uncertain about 
fundamental things. She had to have a faith which 
would carry her through the rush and the tumbling 
avalanche of passions and enthusiasms which she 
had made her life. She had to have a faith which 
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would help and not quarrel with her: that did not 
quarrel with her visions. 

Nowadays she lived in a world of visions. Greatness 
had descended upon her in a grotesque, twisted way. 
She had missed somewhere in her journey the 
simple greatness of her father, and she had never 
striven for the subtle greatness which here and there 
a ruler (such as our own Elizabeth) managed to 
achieve. But she had the greatness and the sweep 
of an advertisement hoarding. Her mind began to 
run maddeningly like the two-inch deep headlines of 
a hysterical morning paper. Phrases and thundering 
words beat at her brain, and huge and terrifying 
figures which beckoned and waved massive arms at 
her and roared with the voice of cannon began to 
haunt her dreams. At times she would fling back the 
clothes, bathed m a deathly sweat, and, jumping 
from the bed, throw up the window in an effort to 
breathe, 

But there, far out on the dark horizon, she would 
see the huge, gesticulating figures again. And the 
black sky would roll back, and all Europe lay spread 
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out before her. And the rain beating against the 
panes would beat up and up into her brain. And 
her tired mind would struggle and force it into a 
rhythmic tap-tap-tap, like drums calling to battle, 
like drums beating a Royal tattoo, Itke funeral 
drums in black, like drums calling her out into the 
world, lke drums telling her that her life was short, 
like drums, drums, drums, drums beating out her 
life, tap by tap, till the rain stopped suddenly and 
the drums stopped suddenly, and it seemed that her 
life stopped suddenly and that she was dead. 

Then she would shout for the servants to bring 
lights, and she would sit and read until the morning 
came. 


At the Court there was the Portuguese Ambassador, 
and with him in attendance Antonio Macedo. For 
Christina there was only one alternative to her 
Protestant faith, and that was Roman Catholicism. 
It offered her the splendour which did not quarrel 
with her tremendous visions, and it offered her a 
new avenue to fame. For if the Protestant daughter 
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of Gustavus Adolphus jomed the Catholic Church, 
then she would be the focus of attention of the 
whole of Christendom: and the whole of Christen- 
dom would be divided into two camps because of 
her: the whole of Christendom would have to make 
up its mind about her. And the whole of Christen- 
dom would have to éaih. 
But even to discuss the Roman Catholic faith without 
condemning it as the vilest heresy with every other 
breath would have threatened Christina’s crown. So 
she contrived to hold audience after audience with 
the Portuguese Ambassador, until everybody was 
speculating as to whether the Queen was going to 
marry him or merely conclude a commercial treaty. 
Actually the Queen ignored him entirely. At least, 
from the poor man’s point of view, she talked and 
talked interminably to him, and his interpreter, who 
was also his confessor, Antonio Macedo, mercifully 
kept most of it to himself, and translated only when 
diplomatic good manners made it necessary. 
But Macedo talked of nothing but religion to 
Christina, and she put before him all her desires and 
dissatisfactions. 
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She soon became convinced that the Roman Catholic 
faith was the only possible one for her, but her habit 
of arguing everything to the bitter end made her 
send to the Pope for ambassadors. 
In a short while they came, two Jesuits in the guise 
of Itahan noblemen. The Queen received them, 
and for days they talked and preached and demon- 
strated. Stil the Queen was not satisfied. Until one 
day, when they were going m to dinner with the 
conviction that they had failed to convert the Queen 
strongly in their minds, she drew them aside and let 
them know that she had made up her mind. 
Soon after that she declared to the nation that she 
had seen fit to change her faith. 
This time the Senate lost its temper in grim earnest. 
A Roman Catholic Queen on a throne built by the 
blood of thousands of soldiers who had died for 
Protestantism was unthinkable. The Queen must 
go. 
The Queen must go. That too ran through and 
through the mind of Christina as she leaned over 
maps and drawings of Europe. The Queen must go 
out into a wide world with no boundaries. As she 
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stared down at the atlas with its queer drawings of 
spouting fishes and its scrolls and flourishes, she 
seemed to stand on a high mountain and breathe in 
a clean, new wind which came from some region 
beyond the edge of the map, where it said, “This 1s 
where the world ends.” 

Carefully she planned her life in the new world 
which was opening to her. She would travel Europe 
with a gorgeous company, and visit plays and see 
people and talk with Princes. Wherever she went 
men would remember her and talk about her wonder- 
ingly. She would travel here and rest there, and live 
for a while over there, and here, in the centre of the 
world at Rome, she would have a Palace and take 
dinner with the Pope. She had been Queen of 
Sweden. Now she would be Queen of Europe, with 
a sort of travelling throne. 

She announced that she would abdicate, and the 
Senate discussed the matter at great length, and 
decided that she had become of late an expensive 
monarch in an almost bankrupt country. They 


would make her a generous allowance, although it 
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was difficult to make it sufficiently generous to keep 
her out of Sweden, and yet not so munificent that 
it looked as though they were mightily relieved to 
get rid of her. 

They finally decided that the Queen would be more 
appreciative of a large pension than any quantities 
of tact, and they settled enough money on her to 
keep her in state for the rest of her life. 

They were not sorry to be rid of her. She had be- 
come a strange and fantastic woman to them, and a 
Queen who had no place at all in their view of 
things. She seemed to have caught an infection from 
the south-west wind which blew against the high 
Swedish mountains in the short summer, and very 
many people were sure that the infection was 
madness, 

Christina abdicated in the Council Chamber. It was 
a very simple ceremony. Christina was dressed in a 
white dress such as she wore when she was a child. 
She spoke her speech announcing her abdication 
firmly and clearly. The Lord Chancellor, his voice 
shaking, read out the pension which had been 
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assigned her—estates in Pomerania, islands in the 
Baltic, and a yearly income in gold. 
Then came the moment for uncrowning the Queen. 
Traditionally, it was the duty of one Peter Brahe, 
who had crowned Gustavus and had witnessed the 
coronation of Christina. When the moment came to 
lift the crown from her head, he wept and could not 
make the move. 
To Christina his emotion was a sentimentality stand- 
ing between her and the true greatness which was 
coming to her. She took off the crown herself. 
The Marshal of the Order of Peasants came to her, 
took her hand, and was too full to speak. That was 
pleasant, for it showed that in a way the people still 
loved her. But to Christina, the gay map still large 
before her eyes, its colours seeming to splash vividly 
against the sunlight streaming in from the tall 
windows, the ceremony seemed as strange and as 
remote and inexplicable as her father’s ceremony of 
presenting her to her people in this same hall, many 
years ago. 
Then she had looked forward in her dreams to the 
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day when she would be Queen. Now .. . she still 
dreamed, and it was still of being a Queen that she 
dreamed. But not of one country such as Sweden, 
which took less than a corner of the map to display 
itself. In her imagination she drew tribute from the 
shadowy lands on the world’s far edge. 

“This ts where the world ends.” 


She rode away so soon as the ceremony was over and 
she had slept enough to make her fit for riding. 

A guard of honour had been drawn up for her, but 
she evaded it. She had broken that sceptre to take 
up a mightier one, and she had already forgotten it, 
and whatever honour had gone with its sway. 

In the early morning she rode away, eager and 
vigorous. She said good-bye in a way which made 
the hearts of those whom she was leaving and who 
loved her heavy and painful with a sad fulness. 

But the Queen’s horse reared and pawed the air in a 
wild caper for a moment. And then, with a shout, 
and a swing of her man’s cloak (for she was dressed 
in her man’s riding clothes), she galloped the horse 
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to the head of her cavalcade, and in a moment was 
gone. 

To Christina the horizon seemed alive with giant 
figures which beckoned; and her horse’s hoofs, 
galloping over the hard ground, began to whisper: 
“This 1s where the world ends, this is where the 
world begins; this is where the World ENDS, this is 
where the world BEGINS.” 
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CHRISTINA was twenty-cight years old when she 
abdicated. She was sixty-three years old when she 
died. And between those years she lived a wander- 
ing, inconsequential life which does not tell us much 
about herself or about the times she lived in. But 
before she disappeared from history, she had her 
triumph. 

Its story will be told barely and simply, because 
what there is of it was Christina’s making; and it 
stands, with the rest of her life until she died, as 
something which we cannot hope to understand. 
But it made her happy, and one supposes that she 
wished it to be her monument. Here it ts: 

The Pope (who was Alexander VII) welcomed his 
convert just as Christina knew she would be wel- 
comed. But he cautiously demanded a public con- 


fession before he invited her to live in Rome as his 


guest, 
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Nothing could have suited Christina better, and a 
vast gathering of notabilities was arranged by her 
to take place at Innsbruck. She arrived there in 
State, and went into retirement for three weeks. 
For those three weeks she was the talk of Europe. 
At the appointed time she emerged, and declaring 
herself finally and absolutely convinced of her 
change in faith, her public declaration was prepared 
for. Alexander VII stage-managed the ceremony 
better than even Christina could have done. He 
cast for the réle of Papal legate a converted Lutheran; 
he cast for the réle of chief nuncio a converted 
Lutheran; he cast for every réle in the ceremony 
which was at all central a converted Lutheran. It 
was to be both a religious ceremony and a demon- 
stration, 

The Cathedral at Innsbruck was thronged on the 
day of the ceremony, and everybody whom Chris- 
tina had heard of and written to seemed to have 
made it a point to attend. The Cathedral itself was 
lavishly and gorgeously decorated, and the scarlet 


robes of the Churchmen, and the gold and red and 
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black of the nobility, the candles, the music, the 
singing, the incense, the high shadowy altar, the 
great cathedral and its echoes, all made a setting for 
Christina such as she could find nowhere else in the 
world. 

She made her confession of faith. 

And for three days after that Innsbruck rang with 
the celebrations and festivities which the Archbishop 
had organised to mark the occasion. There were balls 
and banquets, and because it was well known that 
the Queen had patronised the arts, there were plays 
and concerts and ballets enough to last a whole 
season. 

And among all the festivities moved Christina, witty, 
brilltant, talkative, her bright eyes darting among the 
crowd to pick out this and that person whose narne 
rang through Europe, and to smile at them and have 
them kiss her hand, Everybody was impressed by 
her. She was novel, she was learned, she was un- 
orthodox. Everybody discussed her, some of them 
in the way one discusses a genius, some of them 


discussed her as one discusses a circus freak. 
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But everybody talked. 


And they talked still more when she had made her 
triumphal entry into Rome. 

It was in every way the climax of her career. For all 
Rome was decorated with hundreds of yards of 
crimson cloth, triumphal arches, flowers, banners, 
flags, and everything gay and fluttering which the 
inhabitants could raise. 

A vast procession of the nobility and Church dig- 
nitaries came out to meet her, and she travelled 
through Rome in the midst of a cavaleade which 
was only less gorgeous than that of the Pope 
himself, 

The great cathedral of St. Peter’s was draped in the 
same rich stuffs as the streets of the City. On its 
steps stood the Pope himself to welcome her; in the 
square the people stood jammed in their thousands, 
cheering themselves hoarse at the merest sight of 
her hat. 

And over all the Italian sun shone brilliantly m a 


sky which dazzled Christina because of its blueness. 
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The Cathedral was lit with a hundred thousand 
candles. And it was packed to the roof with every- 
body who was, or who had ever been, anybody in 
the Roman Catholic Church. After a service so 
solemn that for the first time in her life Christina felt 
stirred to the very depths of her soul, she was received 
by the Pope in the presence of his entire Court into 
the Catholic Church. 

All the world watched: all the world wondered. 


And as Christina knelt at the great altar, she thought 
of the great Farnese Palace which the Pope 
had placed at her disposal; of the pension which 
he had offered her; of the festivities which the 
greatest families in Italy were arranging in her 
honour. 

And as the choir rose to sing a final Benediction, she 
raised her eyes to the great dome sweeping out high 
overhead, and to her imagination it was one of her 
dream figures making a vast, wide gesture to the sky. 


And there, in St. Peter’s, we will leave her in as 
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great a triumph as ever her imagination had con- 
ceived for herself. 

She lived in Rome and wandered up and down 
Europe, basking in her glory, until she was sixty- 
three years of age. And then, still active, still talked 
of, still the brilliant worman who always did the 
unexpected thing, she fell sick of an illness which 
was mostly fatigue from her long life. 

She died in a manner wholly in keeping with the 
woman who has stalked through these pages. She 
uttered no last words, she made no demonstration 
such as the vulgar make. But she had laid plans for 
a funeral which for magnificence and majesty would 
surpass anything yet seen in Rome. 

They buried her in St. Peter’s, and they raised a 
vast monument of marble and statuary over her: 
against her wishes, for she desired nothing other 
than a plain marble slab with the word “Christina” 
and a date. 

But they gave her a long Latin epitaph which 
only Christina could have read with any 


fluency. 
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Yet we read in the memoirs of the time a 


better epitaph than any person could have 
written : 


“All Rome,” we read, “‘turned out to see her 
funeral,” 


THE END 


